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VI  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  vfriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his /ate.  V  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
0/  tdllng  unbiassed  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  tear  with  mankind-neilher  to  give  nor  to  take  quurUr.  V  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

0  ■ 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

A  report  that  Abdul  Aziz  had  committed  suicide 
reached  Paris  on  Sunday  evening,  and  was  made  public 
here  on  Monday.  It  has  been  a  great  topic  of  talk 
since  whether  he  died  by  his  own  hand,  or  was  put  out 
of  the  way  by  his  successor  after  the  approved  Eastern 
manner.  It  is  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  list  of  insoluble 
historical  mysteries  and  interminable  subjects  of  argu- 
•  ment.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  inert  disposition 
of  the  late  Sultan,  and  the  precepts  of  his  faith,  strong 
both  against  the  deed  of  suicide  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  assurance  of  the  new  Government,  and  the 
testimony  of  nineteen  doctors  of  different  nationalities 
who  saw  the  dead  body,  and  who  certify  that  he  died 
from  haemorrhage  through  certain  wounded  veins  and 
arteries  in  his  arms,  that  the  wounds  were  such  as 
might  have  been  produced  by  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
that  the  appearance  of  the  wounds  was  consistent  with 
their  having  been  inflicted  by  the  patient  himself  with 
a  pair  of  scissors,  as  alleged.  To  go  into  a  hot  bath 
and  open  the  veins  was  a  favourite  mode  of  suicide 
among  the  Romans,  and  is  said  to  have  been  comparatively 
painless  •,  whether  the  desired  effect  could  be  produced 
by  bleeding  the  extremities  withput  some  means  of 
securing  the  flow  of  blood,  is  a  question  for  the  medical 
authorities.  The  traditions  of  Ottoman  palaces  favour  the 
hypothesis  of  assassination.  Then  there  are  other  sus¬ 
picious  circumstances.  Why  such  haste  in  burying  the 
body?  Abdul  Aziz  is  reported  to  have  died  at  theTcheragan 
Palace  at  ten  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  and  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud  the  Second  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  same  day.  Further,  how  is  the  first  statement 
as  to  the  resigned  mood  of  the  deposed  Sultan,  to  be 
reconciled  with  this  sudden  access  of  suicidal  frenzy  ? 
Wb  were  told  at  first  that  he  was  perfectly  resigned  to 
his  fate,  and  that  he  wrote  spontaneously  an  auto¬ 
graph  letter  to  Alumd,  recognising  his  succession, 
renouncing  the  throne,  and  declaring  that  he  wished 
for  nothing  but  repose.  A  few  daya  afterwards  we 
learnt  from  the  same  source  that  he  had  committed 
suicide,  and  that  he  had  for  some  time  shown  evi¬ 
dent  signs  of  derangement.  It  may  be  possible  to 
reconcile  tl^ese  statements,  but  it  is  at  least  difficult  to 
believe  that  both  the ,  autograph  letter  and  the  suicide 
were  spontaneous.  There  was  a  rumour  yesterday  that 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sultan  had  also  committed 
suicide.  That  also  may  be  a  literal  fact,  although  as  yet 
unconfirmed,  but  most  people  will  find  it  too  much  to 
believe.  Even  if  the  ex- Sultan  was  assassinated,  there 
liave  been  worae  crimes ;  blood  has  been  shed  e’er 
now  i’  the  olden  time,”  and  it  might  have  been  cruel  as 
well  as  dangerous  to  let  him  live. '  irijai 


General  Ignatieff’s  position  as  ambassador  seems  to 
be  shaken.  For  years,  the  Russian  Government  has 
kept  4,000  armed  Montenegrins  at  his  disposal  in  the 
Turkish  capital.  Yet,  at  the  decisive  moment,  he  was 
unable  to  act,  being  utterly  surprised  and  dumfoundered 
by  the  unexpected  events.  A  correspondent  from  Ems 
states  that  Czar  Alexander  was  affected  almost  beyond  de¬ 
scription  by  the  news  of  the  dethronement  of  Abdul  Aziz. 
For  more  than  ten  minutes  he  sat  speechless.  Leaning 
back  in  his  arm-chair,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  showed 
signs  of  trepidation ;  his  face  becoming  deadly  pale. 
At  last,  he  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  uttered  a 
few  words  of  regret  at  the  fate  of  the  misguided 
Ottoman  monarch.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  during 
his  ten  minutes’  silent  meditation,  the  Czar  be¬ 
thought  himself  of  his  own  possible  fate.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  Abdul  Aziz,  after  having  been 
forced  to  dismiss  his  former  Grand  Vizier  (“  Moscow 
Pasha,”  as  he  was  nicknamed),  would  have  been  willing 
to  accept  Muscovite  aid  against  a  further  outbreak  of 
his  dissatisfied  subjects.  The  terrible  effect  of  the  news 
from  Constantinople  upon  Alexander  II.  may  therefore 
be  imagined.  All  at  once,  the  whole  web  of  his  diplo¬ 
matic  craft,  and  the  fruits  of  a  whole  year’s  insurrec¬ 
tionary  instigation,  were  seen  by  him  to  bo  destroyed. 
The  violent  death  of  the  Sultan,  which  has  since  oc¬ 
curred,  may  affect  even  deeper  the  Czar’s  melancholy 
mood.  Russian  Imperial  history  is  full  enough  of  cases 
of  sanguinary  violence. 


The  forecast  made  by  a  correspondent  of  ours,  whose 
words  we  quoted  last  week  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Austro-Hungary  and  Germany,  has  been  fully  verified 
since.  With  but  insignificant  exceptions,  the  Press  of 
those  countries,  of  all  party  shades,  heartily  approves  of 
the  English  policy  in  the  East.  The  strong  anti-Russian 
language  of  the  Koluische-Zeitung  has  been  much  noted, 
on  account  of  the  support  that  moderate  Liberal  paper 
generally  gives  to  the  Government  of  Prince  Bismarck. 
Progressist  and  Democratic  journals  also,  such  as  the 
Berlin  Volks- Zeitung^  firmly  oppose  Russia.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  nearly  the  whole  Austrian  and  Hun¬ 
garian  Press.  Between  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburg  no  communication  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  since  the  last  occurrence  at  Constantinople. 
Between  Germany  and  Russia,  a  tension  is  observable. 
A  firm  declaration  on  the  part  of  England  is  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  at  Berlin.  In  that  case,  the  threo 
Emperors’  League  would  perhaps  quietly  dissolve. 


The  publication  by  the  Cologne  Gazette  of  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston’s  characteristic  letter  to  Baron  Brunnow  in 
1863,  with  the  remark  that  it  applies  to  the  present  state 
of  things,  is,  as  the  Times"  Correspondent  indicates,  sig- 
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niBcmnt  of  the  current  of  opinion  in  Germany.  Lord 
Palmerston  desired  to  let  the  Russian  Gkivemment  know 
that  he  looked  upon  the  Polish  insurrection  “  as  a  nst 
penal^  awarded  by  heaven  for  the  intrigues  fomented  by 
that  Uovomment  in  instigating  rebellion  against  the 
Sultan  in  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Servia,  and  Bosnia  in 
the  coming  spring.  .  .  .  Russia  herself  suffers  the  evil 
she  wishes  to  inflict  upon  a  harmless  neighbour.  In  this 
I  refer  to  the  100,000  rifles  the  Russian  Government  has 
clandestinely  sent  to  Servia  and  Bosnia,  and  to  the  host 
of  agents  provocateurs  likewise  despatched  by  Russia  to 
stir  up  rebellion  in  Turkey.  If  Prince  Gortchakoff  were 
my  friend,  as  you  are,  I  should  have  applied  to  him  in¬ 
stead  of  writing  to  you.  You  will  oblige  me  by  convey¬ 
ing  to  him  the  impression  his  policy  has  produced  upon 
us.’*  The  author  of  the  ‘  Life  and  Letters  of  Cromwell  * 
would  surely  cry  “Bravo  Pam  !  ”  to  this. 

M.  Waddington’s  University  Bill  has  triumphantly 
passed  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Versailles,  and 
now  the  Ultramontanists  and  Monarchists  build  all  their 
hopes  on  the  resistance  they  trust  it  may  meet  with  in 
the  Senate.  There,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  majority  is  narrow ;  it  was  obtained  almost  acci¬ 
dentally  by  Monarchical  division,  and  many  of  its  ' 
members  are  either  timorous  or  intriguing.  The  vaca¬ 
tion  of  the  seat  which  M.  Ricard  held  was  therefore  a 
serious  loss  to  the  Republican  party,  for  the  Anti- 
Republicans  have  put  up  M.  Buffet,  and  have  some 
hopes  that  the  Parliamentary  eminence  of  the  ex-Minister 
will  rally  to  his  support  many  of  the  lately  converted 
Senators  who  obtained  their  seats  as  adherents  of  the 
new  form  of  Government.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
electing  M.  Buffet  are  no  doubt  very  strong.  It  is  a  pity 
that  so  able  a  parliamentary  exponent  of  unpopular 
opinion  should  bo  excluded  from  public  life,  and 
if  Mr.  Disraeli  were  driven  out  of  our  House  of 
Commons  we  should  be  sorry  to  say  a  word  against  his 
getting  a  peerage.  Nor  is  the  situation  precisely  the 
same  now  as  it  was  when  the  pretensions  of  M.  Buffet 
were  sternly  rejected  by  the  electors  of  the  Vosges.  He 
would  not  misrepresent  any  constituency,  he  would  be 
“  co-opted  ”  by  the  Senators.  |But  there  is  one  emphatic 
reason  against  the  choice  of  M.  Buffet  for  the  remaining 
immovihle  seat,  which  is  that  the  Republican  majority 
in  the  Senate  is  much  too  slender  to  play  political  tricks 
with.  M.  Buffet’s  election  would  not  only  give  one  vote 
the  more — which  really  cannot  be  spared — to  the  anti- 
Republicans,  but  it  would  encourage  all  the  waverers  to 
believe  that  there  was  an  Anti- Republican  majority  in 
the  Upper  Chamber,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Marshal-President  himself  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
these  waverers. 

The  Presidential  contest  in  the  United  States  involves 
a  system  of  strategy  which  we  certainly  cannot  say  that 
we  envy.  Hardly  any  candidate  escapes  disgraceful 
accusations.  The  favourites  of  the  reforming  politicians 
on  the  one  side  and  the  other  are  unquestionably  Mr. 
Bristow  and  Mr.  Tilden ;  and  both  Mr.  Bristow  and 
Mr.  Tilden  have  lately  been  the  mark  for  imputations— 
at  once,  we  must  say,  repelled,  and,  so  far  as  such  things 
can  bo  disproved,  demolished — which  would  in  this 
country  sink  a  provincial  alderman’s  pretensions  to  the 
mayoralty  of  his  native  town.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  public  opinion  is  fortunately  less  thin-skinned. 
Mr.  Bristow  and  Mr.  Tilden  are  still  well  to  the  front  in 
the  Presidential  race.  Mr.  Blaine  has  also  been  assailed, 
as  might  be  expected ;  for  Mr.  Blaine  is  a  Leviathan 
among  the  politicians,  and  the  prevailing  conviction 
among  Americans  at  the  present  time  is  that  to  look 
for  clean  hands  in  the  case  of  a  politician  is  as  hope¬ 
less  an  aspiration  as  that  of  taking  the  breeks  off 
a  Highlandman.  A  Democratic  Committee  of  Congress 
has  been  investigating  certain  alleged  dealings  of  Mr. 
Blaine’s  in  the  bonds  of  more  than  one  transcontinental 
railway,  which  were  seeking  land  grants  and  other  aid 
for  their  enterprises  at  Washington  ;  and  a  witness  ap¬ 
peared  last  week,  who  asserted  that  he  had  held  compro-  1 


misin^  letters  of  Mr.  Blaine’s,  and  that  the  latter  by  sup¬ 
plications  and  the  offer  of  bribes  had  got  them  out  of 
the  possession  of  the  witness.  Mr.  Blaine  admitted  that 
he  had  obtained  the  correspondence,  but  repudiated  all 
the  rest  of  the  story,  and  refused,  on  counsel’s  advice,  to 
read  the  letters.  At  a  later  stage  of  the  proceedings  he 
read  the  correspondence  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  called  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
account  for  suppressing  a  telegram  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  a  witness  in  London,  who  could  have  completely 
exonerated  Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Blaine  was  applaud^,  but 
his  motion  practically  censuring  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  was  rejected.  It  is  material  to  remember  that 
the  Republican  Convocation  which  must  pronounce  on 
Mr.  Blaine’s  claims  meets  at  Cincinnati  next  week. 


The  Commons  Bill  did  not  pass  through  Parliament 
without  some  last  attempts  to  provide  greater  security 
for  the  protection  of  open  spaces.  The  strength  of  the 
Opposition,  which  has  been  'conducted  with  so  much 
spirit  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Lefevre,  Sir  C.  Dilke,  and 
Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice,  was  chiefly  directed  on  Thursday 
to  making  provision  against  illegal  enclosures.  As  the 
law  stands,  unaffected  by  Mr.  Cross’s  Bill,  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  may  enclose  as  owner  of  the  soil, 
and  take  the  risk,  or  buy  off  the  probability,  of  his 
action  being  challenged  by  any  of  the  commoners. 
However  palpably  illegal  the  enclosure  may  be,  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proving  its  illegality  is  thrown  upon  some  one 
or  more  commoners — poor  men,  perhaps,  and  dependent 
on  the  encloser,  or  at  any  rate  not  disposed  to  l^ar  the 
expense  of  establishing  their  right  to  what  is  not  of  vital 
or  exclusive  moment  to  them.  This  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice 
proposed  to  prevent  by  repealing  certain  provisions  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Statute  of  Merton.  This  Mr.  Cross 
opposed,  because  it  would  invalidate  some  existing  titles— 
an  effect,  probably,  which  the  Protectionists  would  by  no 
means  regret.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  proposed  to  make  the 
unlawful  enclosure  of  a  common  a  public  nuisance,  like 
the  obstruction  of  a  highway,  the  legal  effect  of  which 
provision  would  be  that  any  member  of  the  public  might 
challenge  an  enclosure.  In  rejecting  this,  Mr.  Cross 
contended  that  at  present  many  persons  possessed  a 
legal  right  to  enclose,  and  that  Sir  W.  Haroourt’s 
proposal  would  be  an  interference  with  the  rights 
of  property.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  retorted  that  the  enclosure 
of  commons,  with  practical  immunity  from  public  protest, 
was  precisely  one  of  the  rights  of  property  which  be 
wished  to  take  away — it  is,  in  fact,  a  right  of  robbery— 
and  Mr.  Fawcett  taunted  Mr.  Cross  with  admitting  the 
injustice  committed  under  the  present  law,  and  yet 
making  no  suggestion  to  prevent  it ;  but  argument  and 
invective  were  alike  unavailing,  and  the  Bill  passed 
through  Committee  unamended.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  made 
a  good  point  just  at  the  end  when  he  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  “  bottle-holder  ”  of  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary,  -  during  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  had  been  one  of 
the  largest  enclosers  of  commons  in  England. 


Canon  Girdlestone  has  written  to  the  Times  concerning 
Lord  Sandon’s  Education  Bill.  The  points  to  he 
takes  exception  are  pretty  much  those  to  whi<jh  we  have 
called  attention.  He  objects,  first  of  all,  to  the  permis¬ 
sive  character  of  the  meas“»o,  to  the  saving  clauses 
which  occur  in  oection  after  section,  leaving  large  dis¬ 
cretion  “  to  parties  whose  opinion  as  re^rds  the  educa-  . 
tion  versus  the  profitable  employment  of  children  is  not 
likely  to  be  wholly  unbiassed  by  a  pecuniary  view  of  the 
question.”  As  regards  the  excuses  for  non-attendance 
which  the  Bill  recognises  as  valid.  Canon  Girdlestone 
takes  special  exception  to  “  necessary  domestic  employ¬ 
ment  at  its  own  home.”  “  This,”  he  says,  **  at  once 
legalises  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  absence  from 
school,  viz.,  ‘  Kept  at  home  to  nurse  the  baby  while  mother 
goes  out  to  work  or  wash,*  for  which  reason,  sometimes 
real  but  often  feigned,  boys  as  well  as  girls  are  in  large 
numbers  detained.”  Canon  Girdlestone  declares  that 
all  in  the  rural  districts  who  are  zealous  to  see  the  large 
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half-empty  schools  well  filled,  will  condemn  the  Bill  as 
“a  mere  sham  and  dead  letter.”  “Amon^  such 
persons/*  he  says,  “the  unanimous  feeling  is  that 
nothing  will  have  any  effect  in  the  rural  districts  except 
— first,  compulsory  attendance  at  school  of  all  children 
under  a  certain  age  ;  secondly,  the  non -employment  of 
children  until  a  still  higher  age  without  a  certificate 
from  the  teacher  of  an  elementary  school  of  a  certain 
amount  of  acquirement ;  thirdly,  making  paid  officers, 
such  as  inspectors  appointed  either  by  Government  or  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  instead  of  voluntary  agencies,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  above  provisions,  and 
of  all  other  provisions  of  an  Elementary  Education 

A  fortnight  ago  we  observed  that  the  Saturday  Review 
had  incidentally  described  Mr.  Freeman,  apropos  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  as  a  “  philanthropic  pedant,”  and  we 
have  since  been  watching  for  the  result.  An  explosion 
of  the  Saturday  Review  itself  into  small  fragments 
might  almost  have  been  looked  for,  but  Mr.  Freeman 
has  contented  himself  for  the  present  with  writing  an 
angry  letter — a  very  angry  letter — tothePaZZ  Mall  Gazette. 
Mr.  Freeman  begins  by  deploring  the  vexation  of  having 
to  refute  again  and  again  stale  and  obvious  fallacies, 
and  then  he  turns  upon  his  assailant  in  the  Saturday 
Review,  the  viper  who  has  been  nourished  in  the  same 
bosom  with  himself,  and  points  a  scornful  finger  at  him 
as  “  one  specially  dull  and  pertinacious  disputant,  who 
is,  however,  rather  amusing  in  the  way  in  which  the 
progress  of  the  insurgents  affects  him.”  This  dull  fellow, 
having  no  sympathy  with  a  heroic  struggle  for  freedom, 
sets  himself  to  snarling  and  sneering  at  “  philanthro¬ 
pists.*’  And  not  content  with  using  philanthropist  as 
an  epithet  of  contempt,  he  needs  must  also,  in  fixing  it 
on  Mr.  Freeman,  couple  it  with  the  word  “  pedant.” 
Mr.  Freeman  tells  him  very  plainly  indeed  what  a  pedant 
is.  “  A  knows  something  which  B  does  not  know.  B 
is  ashamed  of  not  knowing  it,  but  he  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  it,  so  he  relieves  himself  b^  calling  A  a 
pedant.”  This  will  excite  no  surprise  in  those  who 
have  followed  Mr.  Freeman’s  career.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  moment  Mr.  Freeman  begins  to  turn  his 
attention  to  a  subject,  everybody  else  at  once  ceases  to 
have  any  acquaintance  with  it. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  TURKEY. 

Last  week  the  two  main  questions  with  regard  to 
Turkish  affairs  were  whether  the  Government  was  at 
last  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  the  will  and  the  power 
to  reform  it,  and  whether  they  would  be  left  at  peace  to 
try.  The  same  questions  are  agitated  this  week,  and  we 
are  very  little  nearer  a  clear  answer.  The  question  of 
peace  or  war  has,  indeed,  been  to  some  extent  narrowed. 
There  begins  now  to  be  a  general  impression  that  Russia 
does  not  mean  fighting  at  present ;  for  one  thing,  it  is 
doubted  whether  she  has  the  requisite  sinews  of  war, 
even  if  it  were  clear  that  the  probable  advantages  of  a 
war  are  such  as  to  constitute  a  sufficient  temptation  to 
make  the  venture.  She  has  tried  to  raise  a  loan,  and 
has  failed,  and  to  embark  on  so  gigantic  and  costly  an 
undertaking  without  a  full  exchequer  would  be  an  act  of 
folly  of  which  even  Russian  statesmen  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  inca^ble.  But  if  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  chances  of  Russian  interference  with  the  state 
of  peace  are  diminished,  it  is  allowed  with  equal 
unanimity  that  the  tension  in  Servia  is  very  critical. 
Rumours  have  been  coming  and  going  for  the  last 
few  days  that  the  Servians  were  actually  across 
the  Turkish  frontier,  and  if  these  rumours  have  happily 
as  yet  remained  unconfirmed,  well-informed  observers  on 
the  spot  believe  that,  if  the  Servians  are  left  to  themselves 
and  their  present  agitators,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  war-party  in  Servia  are  exulting  in  the  prospect  of 
immediate  war.  One  of  their  leaders  has  declared  that 
“  a  Servian  war  agednst  the  Turk  is  now  more  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  than  anything  else  in  the  world.”  The 
Russian  general  of  the  Servian  forces  seems  to  be  doing 


his  utmost  to  urge  on  hostilities.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Russhi  Mir  he  estimates  the  Servian  strength  at  125,000 
regulars  and  100,000  militia,  a  strength,  he  says,  which 
offers  a  fair  chance  of  success,  and  affirms  that  war  is 
a  moral  necessity,  “as  indispensable  to  protect  the 
honour  of  the  nation  as  to  shake  off  the  contemptible 
and  unendurable  yoke  of  the  Turk.”  This  estimate  of 
the  Servian  numbers  is,  of  course,  a  violent  exaggeration. 
Still,  they  could  probably  put  60,000  men  into  the  field, 
leaving  a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
country,  and  such  an  army,  if  skilfully  disposed,  is  quite 
large  enough  to  give  trouble.  With  the  consciousness 
of  so  much  strength  at  their  disposal,  and  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  weakness  of  the  Turks,  the  Servians 
are  only  too  likely  to  be  guided  by  inflammatory 
counsels.  Much  will  depend  on  the  pressure  put  upon 
the  Servian  Government  from  Ems.  The  latest  news  is 
that  Prince  Milan  has  promised  to  obey  the  Russian 
recommendation  not  to  disturb  peace.  No  outsider  can 
calculate  how  much  sincerity  there  may  be  in  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  how  much  validity  in  the  promise.  If  the 
Russian  Cabinet  is  at  this  moment  positively  anxious 
not  even  to  run  the  risk  of  war,  we  may  believe  that  it 
will  do  its  utmost  to  prevent  the  complications  that 
might  arise  from  a  war  between  Turkey  and  its  vassal 
state.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Servia  and  Turkey 
were  left  to  fight  out  their  quarrel  alone,  with  the 
interposition  only  of  Montenegro,  the  war  would  in  all 
probability  not  be  a  short  one.  It  would  not  be  decided 
by  a  single  pitched  battle.  It  would  bo  more  of  a 
guerilla  warfare,  with  all  the  horrible  incidents  of 
sudden  raids  of  surprise  on  isolated  towns  and  villages. 
This  could  not  fail  to  greatly  weaken  the  Turkish  power, 
and  so  far  would  answer  what  are  believed  to  be  Russian 
ends ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  the  danger 
that  other  Powers  could  not  remain  neutral  spectators, 
and  if  Russia  is  not  prepared  to  go  to  war,  she  may  use 
all  her  influence  to  prevent  such  a  contingency. 

The  imminence  of  the  danger  of  war  has  rather 
deadened  interest  in  the  other  question,  the  possibility 
of  Turkish  reform,  which  is  thus  thrust  out  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  field  of  practical  politics.  But  it  has  been 
affirmed  in  some  quarters  with  much  too  arbitraiy  a 
confidence  that  reform  in  Turkey  is  impossible,  that  the 
Turk  can  no  more  put  off  corruption  than  the  leopard 
can  put  off  his  spots.  Reforms  always  seem  impos¬ 
sible  till  they  come.  Old  prejudices  ie  hard,  as  we 
know  from  sad  experience  in  Western  Europe.  But 
Necessity  is  a  hard  t^kmaster,  and  Necessity  has  taught 
the  more  clear-sighted  patriotic  par^  in  Turkey  already 
a  great  deal  of  useful  knowledge.  Under  the  stress  of 
circumstances,  the  Magyars  in  1848  proclaimed  the 
political  equality  of  the  multifarious  races  within  the 
Hungarian  realm.  After  all,  the  Turk,  too,  is  a  human 
being,  capable  of  learning  a  lesson,  though  he  may  do 
it  slowly  enough  for  our  taste.  We  should  not  consider 
it  a  downright  impossibility  for  him  to  change  his  ways, 
lest  he  should  return  the  compliment  by  declaring  that 
we  stick  in  the  most  unreasonably  prejudiced  manner  to 
our  former  notions  about  him,  in  spite  of  the  clearest 
facts.  We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  dog¬ 
matic  assertions  of  the  impossibility  of  reform  in 
Turkey  proceed  upon  very  slender  knowledge,  when 
we  find  a  journal  ordinarily  so  well-informed  as 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  quoting  at  this  time  of 
day,  as  news,  a  description  of  the  Sofbas  from  a  French 
newspaper,  which  contains  nothing  but  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  facts.  Let  those  who  pronounce  with  such 
conclusive  certainty  that  no  good  can  come  out  of  Islam 
consider  who  these  Softas  are,  and  what  is  the  significance 
of  their  having  espoused  ideas  of  reform.  Some  of  us 
seem  to  be  content  with  simply  calling  them  law  and 
divinity  students,  and  to  suppose  that  they  have  no 
^eater  influence  than  the  alumni  of  the  college  in 
Regent’s  Park.  It  is  much  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that 
they  comprise  all  the  educated  youth  of  Turkey  under 
thirty  years  of  age.  Consider  what  it  would  mean  if 
all  the  thoughtful  youth  of  England,  all  the  students  in 
our  universities,  colleges,  and  Inns  of  Court,  all  the 
young  men  of  the  professions,  clergymen,  doctors, 
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lawyers,  writers  for  the  press,  were  deeply  possessed  by 
an  idea,  and  resolved  to  carry  it  into  practice.  Would 
not  the  prospects  of  the  realisation  of  that  idea  be  ex- 
ce^inffly  hopeful  ?  If  you  add  that  the  younger  spirits 
have  the  countenance  of  all  the  more  enlightened  of 
their  seniors,  you  have  a  tolerably  accurate  conception 
of  the  state  of  things  in  Turkey.  Grant  that  the  Softas 
and  their  leaders  are  fanatic  Islamites  ;  what  if  their 
conviction  is  that  Islam  can  be  saved  only  by  leavening 
it  with  now  political  ideas  ?  Fanaticism  then  becomes 
a  motive  power  for  reform. 

The  idea  of  introducing  the  parliamentary  principle 
into  Turkey  was  first  started  by  Kibrizli  Pasha,  at  one 
time  ambassador  of  the  Porte  in  England.  He  died 
without  being  able  to  realise  his  desire.  Meanwhile  the 
men  of  the  Young  Turkish  party,  to  whom  allusion  was 
recently  made,  and  who  formerly  published  a  journal  of 
their  own  in  London,  resumed  the  idea,  which  was  advo¬ 
cated  by  them  with  considerable  zeal.  Now  the  Softas 
have  taken  up  the  cry  ;  and,  unless  all  signs  deceive,  they 
will  not  rest  until  it  is  carried  out.  Unquestionably 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  which  it  will  require 
much  tact  and  labour  to  overcome.  Even  as  in  the 
dominions  under  Hapsburg  rule,  a  dozen  different  Con¬ 
stitutional  solutions,  of  the  most  contradictory  character, 
may  be  applied  to  Turkey;  yet,  like  Austro-Hungary, 
the  Ottoman  Empire  also  may  arrive  at  some  internal 
agreement,  at  least  for  a  time — provided  its  reformatory 
aspirations  are  not  traversed,  as  those  of  Poland  once 
were,  by  an  overpowering  attack  from  without. 

Various  schemes  of  representative  government,  we 
learn,  have  already  been  worked  out,  so  far  as  the  chief 
lines  are  concerned.  One  proposal  is  to  the  effect  to 
convoke  an  Assembly  of  Notables  from  every  part  of  the 
Empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  other  pro¬ 
posal  would  make  a  division  between  the  European  and 
the  non-European  parts  of  Turkey,  give  a  special  re¬ 
presentation  to  each,  and  superpose  a  kind  of  Reichs- 
rath  by  means  of  delegates  from  the  various  assemblies. 
Diversity  of  opinion  also  exists  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  gather  the  popular  representatives  of 
Europcan-Turkey  into  an  Assembly  at  Constantinople, 
or  whether  it  would  not  be  preferable  to  allow  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  provincial  Diets,  restricting  their  competency  to 
local  affairs,  and  conferring  a  few  well-defined  political 
privileges  upon  the  select  delegates  who  would  form  the 
Greater  Council  in  the  capital.  Each  of  these  plans  has 
'  its  advantages,  but  also  its  disadvantages,  both  from 
a  Turkish  point  of  view,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  non-Mussulman  populations. 

In  discussing  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  Turkey, 
wo  ought  never  to  forget  that  the  confused  variety  of 
races  in  its  Pluropean  part  will  always  constitute  a 
great  difficulty.  Even  if  we  entirely  leave  out  the 
Koumans  of  Moldo-Wallachia  and.  the  Servians 
who  have  attained  semi-independence,  as  well  as 
the  Montenegrins,  not  less  than  five  chief  popu¬ 
lations,  with  five  different  languages,  remain  to  be 
dealt  w’ith.  They  are — the  Slavo-Tatar  Bulgars ;  the 
Slavs  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina;  the  Shkipetar 
Albanese ;  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Ottomans,  behind  whom 
there  is  a  Mahommedan  reserve,  in  Asia  Minor  alone,  of 
not  less  than  13,000,000  souls.  If  the  five  different 
races  in  European  Turkey  had  clearly- marked  special 
habitats,  a  political  solution  might  bo  found  with  com¬ 
parative  ease.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  exists  almost 
throughout  European  Turkey  an  even  greater  medley 
of  heterogeneous  races  and  fmgments  of  races  huddled 
together  pell-mell  than  even  in  neighbouring  Hungary. 
Thus,  a  strong  Mussulman  element  lies  athwart  Albania, 
Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria.  The  1,000,000  Greeks  under 
Ottoman  sway  in  Europe  are  scattered  over  all  the 
different  provinces.  And  in  various  districts  south  of  the 
Balkan  the  confusion  of  tribes  is  such  that  every  little 
valley,  and  almost  eveiy  village,  exhibits  a  kaleidoscopic 
variety  of  “  nationalities.” 

Whether  Young  Turkey  is  at  present  strong  enough 
to  ^rry  out  its  ideas  is,  of  course,  a  question  by  itself, 
which  time  only  can  determine.  It  has  been  regarded 
as  an  unfavourable  sign  that  no  reference  is  made  to 


the  establishment  of  parliamentary  institutions  in  the 
manifesto  issued  by  the  new  Sultan.  There  is  only  the 
general  expression  that  “  all  our  subjects,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  shall  enjoy  full  and  complete  freedom.”  It  is 
said,  too,  that  the  present  Grand  Vizier,  Mehemed 
Rushdi,  objects  to  the  demand  of  the  Softas  on  the 
ground  of  the  numerical  inferiority  of  the  Mahommedan 
population.  He  fears  that  the  Mahommedan  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  be  swamped  by  the  Greek  Catholics. 
But  as  that  would  apply  only  to  European  Turkey  and 
not  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  a  whole,  it  is  possible 
that  that  objection  may  be  overcome.  Hussein  Avni, 
the  War  Minister,  is  said  to  oppose  interfering  with 
the  Constitution  while  there  is  an  enemy  at  the 
gate.  That  also  would  not  seem  to  bo  an  insu¬ 
perable  objection.  The  real  leader  of  the  Softas, 
and  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy  which  dethroned 
Abdul  Aziz,  is  Midhat  Pasha,  and  he  has  taken  a 
formal  pledge  to  support  a  constitutional  programme. 
The  probability  is  that  Mehemed  Rushdi  will  be 
allowed  a  probationary  term ;  but  if  the  present 
Cabinet  persists  in  opposing  the  wishes  of  Young 
Turkey,  the  Revolution  in  all  likelihood  will  go  a  step 
further,  and  bring  about  the  convocation  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  assembly  under  the  Vizierate  of  Midhat. 


THE  NEW  COURT  OF  APPEAL. 

One  of  the  chief  Bills — we  had  almost  said  the  chief 
Bill — to  be  discussed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
residue  of  the  Session  is  the  measure  establishing  a  new 
Court  of  Appeal.  In  the  Upper  House  it  made  little 
stir.  The  Lords  devoted  to  it  only  two  or  three  hours. 
The  details  of  this  measure  were  never  really  debated. 
One  or  two  Law  Lords  did  show  some  anxiety  to  vindi¬ 
cate  their  character  for  consistency,  and  to  prove  that 
they  remained  unchanged  in  their  ideas  as  to  what 
would  constitute  the  best  court  of  appeal.  They  did 
not,  however,  care  to  do  much  more.  Lord  Cairns 
stated  casually,  and  in  two  or  three  almost  inaudible 
sentences,  that  he  intended  to  create  two  life  Peers ; 
the  news  of  this  step,  equivalent  to  that  which  created 
so  much  tumult,  apropos  of  Lord  Wensleydale’s  patent, 
and  was  the  occasion  for  voluminous  and  angry  debating, 
was  heard  with  profound  indifference.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  give  to  the 
measure  a  different  reception.  They  will,  at  all  events, 
hail  it  as  containing  some  startling  constitutional  in¬ 
novations,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  fact,  two  members  have  already  given  notice 
that  they  will  move  the  rejection  of  the  measure. 

The  Government  propose  to  create  a  new  Court  of 
Appeal  which  will  satisfy  almost  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  the  subject.  It  is  rather  a  clever  com¬ 
promise,  designed  to  please,  amongst  others,  that  very 
formidable  minority  which  objected  last  year  with 
success  to  the  complete  transfer  from  the  House  of  Lords 
of  its  appellate  functions.  A  connexion,  somewhat 
shadowy  and  unreal,  with  the  Upper  House,  is  still  to 
bo  preserved.  “Every  appeal  shall  be  brought  by  way 
of  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,”  says  the  Bill ;  and 
this  idea  is  corroborated  by  all  the  phraseology  of  the 
measure,  which  studiously  refers  at  every  stag©  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Any  close  study  of  tho  Bill,  however, 
shows  that  tho  new  tribunal  will  be  in  no  substantial 
sense  of  the  term  a  continuance  of  the  present  Court  of 
Appeal.  The  fifth  clause  of  the  Bill  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  House  of  Lords  to  dispose  of  appeals  unless  there 
are  present  three  Law  Lords  ;  in  other  words,  the  present 
theoretical  power  of  Peers  in  general  to  sit  as  J udges  in 
the  House  of  Lords  is  abolished.  The  new  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peal  will  be  free  to  sit  during  the  prorogation  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  its  bold  severance  from  the  House  of  Lords  is 
further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Court  may  sit  even 
when  Parliament  happens  to  be  dissolved.  We  may  add 
that  two  life  Peers,  at  a  salary  of  6,000Z.  each,  are  to  be 
appointed  nominally  “  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  hearing  and  determination  of 
appeals,”  but  really  in  order  to  make  the  new  Court  in- 
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dependent  of  the  voluntary  and  irregular  aid  likely  to 
be  given  by  ordinary  Peers.  We  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  creation  of  these  life  Peers.  So  long  as  an  Upper 
House  exists,  the  argument  in  favour  of  all  or  some  of 
its  members  being  life  Peers  will  be  strong  ;  there  will 
always  be  men  whose  fortunes  do  not  allow  of  their 
accepting  a  hereditary  peerage,  but  who  would  be  valu¬ 
able  members  of  such  an  assembly.  It  is  but  right  that 
such  men  should  find  a  place  in  a  House  claiming  a 
position  like  that  of  the  English  House  of  Lords.  But 
if  a  beginning  in  this  sort  of  appointments  is  made, 
where  is  it  to  stop  ?  If  eminent  lawyers  who  do  not 
care  to  saddle  their  children  with  the  costly  burthen  of 
a  peerage  are  to  receive  life  dignities,  why  should  not 
the  same  form  of  honour  be  extended  to  many  others  ? 
Meritorious  generals,  and  admirals,  and  statesmen,  are 
often  impecunious,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  maintain  a 
rule  which  excludes  them  from  the  highest  honours  of 
the  State,  while  it  offers  them  to  lawyers  of  moderate 
fortune.  Sooner  or  later  this  capricious  rule  must  be 
broken  down ;  and  if  this  precedent  is  established,  the 
multiplication  of  life  peerages  would  seem  to  be  only  a 
question  of  time. 

One  great  defect  in  the  Bill  is  that  it  takes  no  cogni¬ 
zance  of  certain  grave  evils  which  have  come  to  light 
in  the  working  of  the  Judicature  Act.  Enough  of  ex¬ 
perience  has  already  been  obtained  of  the  working  of  the 
present  appellate  system  to  discredit  it.  It  stands  con¬ 
demned  after  a  working  of  seven  months.  For  various 
rather  occult  reasons,  it  was  supposed  to  be  right 
to  form  and  keep  in  operation  two  Courts  of  Appeal — a 
Supreme  and  an  Intermediate  Court.  It  was  further 
supposed  to  be  practicable  to  make  the  latter  effi¬ 
cient  and  expeditious  without  creating  new  Judges. 
Common-sense  did,  indeed,  seem  to  say  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  ensure  the  continued  existence  of 
two  really  strong  Courts  commanding  general  re¬ 
spect — one  or  other  must  be  used  ;  good  Judges  are  not 
so  abundant  that  it  is  possible  always  to  procure  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  to  form  two  appellate  tribunals.  Common-  i 
sense  also  seemed  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
constitution  of  the  intermediate  Court  of  Appeal,  that  it 
must  be  of  necessity  unsatisfactory ;  that  if,  as  was  ex-  I 
pected,  the  Judges  from  Westminster  and  Lincoln’s  Inn 
attended  in  rotation,  the  business  of  their  Courts  must 
be  impeded  ;  and  that  if  they  failed  to  attend,  the  w’ork 
of  the  appellate  tribunal  would  bo  stopped.  On  the  face 
of  things  it  seemed  probable  that  J udges  would  not  be 
able  to  be  in  two  places  at  once — the  assumption  under¬ 
lying  all  schemes  for  creating  new  Courts  without  cre¬ 
ating  Judges.  The  actual  result  closely  corresponds  to 
these  probabilities.  The  intermediate  Court  of  Appeal 
has  done  its  work  well.  It  has  disposed  of  a  remark¬ 
able  number  of  cases.  It  has,  moreover,  freely  exercised 
its  large  power,  and  has  done  much  to  leaven  the  Com¬ 
mon  Law  Courts  with  the  doctrines  of  equity,  and  to 
make  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity  a  reality. 

But  this  gain  has  been  purchased  dearly.  The  J  udges 
have  been  drawn  away  from  their  regular  work,  heavy 
arrears  of  which  have  consequently  accumulated.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  for  example,  has  sat  much  in 
the  Appeal  Court,  and  the  consequence  is  that  his  own 
Court  has  been  practically  shut  up,  to  the  serious  incon¬ 
venience  of  suitors.  In  all  the  Courts  cases  are  being 
set  down  for  trial  more  rapidly  than  they  are  disposed 
of,  and  there  is  the  prospect  of  an  unprecedented  accu¬ 
mulation  of  arrears.  With  the  present  appellate  system, 
this  is  unavoidable,  unless  there  is  a  large  addition  to  the 
judicial  staff,  such  as  the  country  is  not  exactly  prepared 
for.  One  of  two  evils  must  always  be  felt — the  appeal 
cases  or  the  nisi  prins  cases  must  be  falling  into  arrear. 

Unless,  then,  there  is  some  change  made  in  the  ap¬ 
pellate  system,  Parliament  will  probably  be  reluctantly 
induced,  sooner  or  later,  in  deference  to  the  just  com¬ 
plaints  of  suitors,  to  create  one  or  more  new  Judges. 
But  we  trust  that,  before  this  almost  irrevocable  step 
is  taken.  Parliament  will  re-examine  the  whole  question, 
and  will  inquire  whether  it  is  really  necessary  for  the 
ends  of  justice  to  keep  up  an  intermediate  Court  of 
Appeal.  Manifestly  it  is  the  existence  of  such  a  Court 


that  ca.uses  the  present  severe  strain  on  the  judicial 
stiength  of  the  country.  The  necessity  of  providing 
Judges  sufficient  for  the  work  of  this  Court  is  tho  secret 
arrears  which  are  now  loudly  complained  of } 
and  if,  as  we  believe,  its  existence  could  be  safely  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  the  result  would  bo  a  very  groat  saving  of 
judicial  power.  Why  it  is  right  or  expedient  to  main¬ 
tain  two  Courts  of  Appeal  has  never  been  quite  satis¬ 
factorily  explained  by  Lord  Cairns,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
surmise  the  reasons  which  weigh  with  him.  Suitors  would 
have  no  cause  to  complain  if  they  had  a  rig] it  to  carry 
their  causes  tooue  strong  Court  of  Appeal  continuously  sit¬ 
ting  intwoormoredivisions.  Such  a  tribunal  might  easily 
be  constituted  without  increasing  tho  number  of  Judges 
or  burthening  the  Consolidated  Fund  with  any  new 
charge.  The  Times  has  warned  critics  of  tho  Lord 
Chancellor’s  measure  that  they  must  not  obstruct  its 
passage  by  objections  likely  to  imperil  it ;  the  country 
is  in  no  mood  to  witness  calmly  another  triumph  of 
professional  “obstinacy.”  We  sincerely  trust  that  the 
House  of  Commons  will  not  bo  deterred  by  such  exhort¬ 
ations  from  examining  tho  measure  freely  .and  fully, 
and,  if  necessary,  expressing  its  dissatisfaction. 


ADAM  SMITH’S  DISCIPLES. 

The  good  service  which  tho  Political  Economy  Club 
rendered  last  week  to  the  world,  by  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  the  appearance  of  tho  *  Wealth  of  Nations,’ 
has  fortunately  not  been  irrevocably  covered  from  public 
view.  The  speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dinner  given  by  the  Club  upon  the  Derby  Day  have 
been  published  in  the  Times  this  week,  and  on  the  whole, 
we  should  say,  they  must  have  a  bracing  effect  upon  tho 
popular  mind.  For,  to  the  masses  of  the  people  in  this 
and  other  countries  at  the  present  day,  Adam  Smith  is 
nominis  umbra.  His  name  always  meets  with  lip. 
worship,  but  the  spirit  of  his  teaching  is,  wo  are  afraid, 
not  often  a  controlling  or  stimulating  power  in  current 
politics.  This  is  a  grave  misfortune,  and  ono  which  it 
is  not  for  the  interest  of  any  political  party  to  encourage, 
for  the  absence  of  a  sound  economical  method  of  think¬ 
ing  is  favourable  both  to  reactionary  movements  and  to 
socialistic  heresies.  It  is  not  unimportant,  therefore,  to 
give  public  proof  that  the  most  powerful  and  active 
intelligences  of  the  time  are  deeply  indebted  to,  and  are 
labouring  to  carry  out  the  teachings  of,  tho  great  econo¬ 
mist.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe,  of 
M.  Laveleye  and  M.Leon  Say,  are  most  valuable  as  calling 
attention  not  so  much  to  the  doctrines  as  to  the  methods, 
not  so  much  to  the  letter  as  to  tho  spirit,  of  Adam  Smith’s 
teachings.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  was  much  differ¬ 
ence  as  to  points  of  detail  among  the  speakers  at  the 
banquet  of  the  Political  Economy  Club,  and  that  some 
of  them,  therefore,  must  have  been  gravely  wrong  if 
others  were  thoroughly  right.  But  the  priuciples  of 
the  philosophy  taught  in  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations  ’  are 
based  upon  reasoning  from  premisses  which  cannot  be 
made  precise.  There  must  be,  therefore,  for  a  long 
time,  differences  of  opinion  about  the  exact  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  by  the  followers  of  Adam  Smith  from  the 
application  of  his  method  to  altered  problems,  and  if  tho 
difference  be  never  greater  nor  more  mischievous  than 
that  which  divided  the  speakers  at  the  celebration  of 
May  31  we  need  not  be  very  desponding  as  to  the 
prospects  of  political  economy  m  its  practical  workings. 

Mr.  Lowe’s  speech  was  intended  to  be  tho  “  speech  of 
tho  evening,”  opening  the  special  question  to  bo  con¬ 
sidered — “  What  are  the  more  important  results  which 
have  followed  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Wealth  of 
Nations,’  just  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  what  princi¬ 
pal  directions  do  the  doctrines  of  that  work  still  remain 
to  be  applied?”  It  was  a  speech  less  worthy  of  the 
occasion  than  we  should  have  expected  from  Mr.  Lowe, 
who  is  not  usually  deficient  in  a  certain  epigrammatic 
quality  of  style  which  disguises  a  singular  poverty  of 
illuminating  thought.  His  appreciation  of  Smith’s 
influence  on  his  own  age,  of  the  lonely  grandeur  of 
his  ideas,  of  the  strange  discrepancies  between  the 
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Say’s  presence  at  the  “  Centenaiy  of  the  ‘  Wealth  of 
Nations  ’  ”  was  very  noteworthy  and  grati^ng.  TTiff 
speech  was  earnest,  direct,  and  nncompromising,  and  it 
may  be  accepted  as  in  some  sort  a  pledge  of  the  eco¬ 
nomical  policy  with  which  the  Republican  Government 
in  France  desires  to  be  identified.  M.  Say,  as  he  re¬ 
minded  the  Assembly,  is  the  grandson  of  that  Jean  Bap. 
tiste  Say  who  imported  into  and  propagated  in  France 
the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith,  whose  hopes  and  efforts  were 
checked  during  the  First  Empire,  and  who  survived  to 
create,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  a  school  of  French 
economists.  This  school,  of  which  M.  L4on  Say  himself 
is  no  unworthy  member,  has  laboured  actively,  and 
achieved  much ;  but,  as  the  French  Finance  Minister 
remarked,  down  to  our  own  day  it  was  shut  out  from 
the  sphere  of  Government.  Jean  Baptiste  Say  could  not 
have  believed  it  possible  that  bis  grandson  should  at 
once  be  Minister  of  Finance  in  France  and  also  proud 
to  avow  himself  a  disciple  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Wealth 
of  Nations.*  But  now,  M.  L6on  Say  assures  us,  the  cause 
of  “  economical  science  is  won  in  France.”  We  trust  it 
may  be  so ;  we  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  no  retro¬ 
gression  is  possible ;  but  when  we  remember  the  ob¬ 
stinacy  with  which  M.  Thiers  adheres  to  Protectionism, 
and  the  large  proportion  of  the  late  Assembly  that  he 
rallied  to  his  side  a  few  years  ago,  we  cannot  accept, 
without  some  doubt,  the  declaration  that  “  la  science  est 
fondSe.**  It  is  not  for  the  French  economists  to  talk 
as  if  the  time  had  come  for  putting  off  their  armour. 


breadth  and  soundness  of  his  generalisations,  and  the 
obstinacy  with  which  ho  adhered  to  some  of  his  pre¬ 
judices,  was  commonplace  to  a  degree.  Mr.  Lowe  was 
happier  in  his  rapid  survey  of  the  successive  victories 
that  the  ideas  of  the  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations  ’  have  won 
upon  the  battle-ground  of  Euglish  politics.  But  he 
again  relapsed  into  barrenness  when  he  enumerated  the 
conquests  which  in  his  judgment  these  ideas  have  yet  to 
achieve,  which  seem  to  be  mainly  three — the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  commercial  treaties,  the  extirpation  of  educa¬ 
tional  endowments,  and  the  eradication  of  trades- 
unionism.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  address,  later  in  the  evening, 
supplemented,  and  in  some  respects  corrected,  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  his  former  colleague’s  argument.  Mr.  Gladstone 
expressed  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Lowe  and  other  speakers 
in  regard  to  the  contemporary  indifference  which  had  fallen 
upon  that  part  of  Adam  Smith’s  work  which  condemns 
endowments,  and  which  disapproves  of  the  extensive  in¬ 
terference  of  Government.  He  also  disapproved  in 
principle  of  commercial  treaties,  though  he  defended 
the  treaties  that  have  been  made  with  France  and  other 
European  countries  within  the  last  sixteen  years  on  the 
ground  of  special  expedienev.  But  the  most  remarkable 
point  in  his  argument  was  his  defence  of  the  working- 
classes  against  the  attack  of  Mr.  Lowe,  on  the  ground 
that,  though  the  rules  of  trades-unionism  might  be 
economically  no  more  defensible  than  the  legislation  of 
the  Protectionists,  the  former  were  morally  exempted 
from  much  of  the  censure  which  fell  upon  the 
latter,  because  their  acts  were  not  selfishly  designed 
to  inflict  an  injury  on  other  classes,  and,  in  fact, 
were  restricted  for  good  or  evil  within  the  limits 
of  their  own  class.  But  these  observations  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  much  less  value  than  his  defence  of 
wealth  and  commerce  as  protected  and  promoted  by  the 
science  of  political  economy.  Trade  produces  wealth, 
but  not  necessarily  nor  most  usually  in  the  sense  in 
which  moralists  and  preachers  warn  ns  against  the 
dangers  of  wealth.  The  admonitions  apply,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  reminds  us,  only  to  a  very  limited  portion  of 
the  community,  but  “the  reasonings  and  inquiries  of 
Adam  Smith  relate  to  the  entire  community;”  for 
political  economy  can  boast  “  not  that  it  made  a  number 
of  rich  men  richer  than  they  were  before,  or  a  number 
of  men  rich  who  formerly  were  poor,  but  that  it  invented 
a  beneficial  and  blessed  secret  of  mitigating  the  labour  of 
those  who  were  in  hard  and  bitter  circumstances,  and 
giving  comfort  and  oven  reasonable  abundance  not  to 
scores,  or  hundreds,  or  thousands,  but  to  millions  to 
whom  before  life  was  a  burden.”  Trade,  too,  achieves 
other  than  material  results.  Mr.  Gladstone  bade  his 
hearers  remember  that  “  there  was  no  more  powerful 
agent  in  consolidating  and  in  knitting  together  the  amity 
of  nations  in  a  great  moral  purpose,  and  that  the  repression 
of  human  passions  and  those  lusts  and  appetites  which 
are  the  common  cause  of  war  were  the  direct  results  of 
the  principles  which  that  evening  they  were  desirous  to 
propagate.”  And,  by-and-by,  the  ex-Premier  launched 
into  an  eloquent  invective  against  war,  which  was  op¬ 
portune  enough  in  the  midst  of  the  anxieties  of  last  week, 
and  which  has  about  the  same  practical  effect  on  the 
popular  conscience  as  a  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes. 

The  allegiance  by  which  almost  all  Englishmen  of  the 
present  generation  profess  to  bo  bound  to  the  doctrines 
of  Adam  Smith  lessens  the  interest  which  wo  feel  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  and  Mr.  Lowe’s  declarations  of  principle, 
and  leaves  ns  chiefly  concerned  with  their  applications. 
It  is  very  different  with  the  foreign  guests  at  the 
banquet  of  the  Political  Economy  Club.  We  are,  of 
course,  glad  to  learn,  when  wo  can,  that  France  and 
Belgium  are  adopting  good  financial  measures,  but  it 
would  bo  still  more  satisfactory  to  have  an  assurance 
that  they  are  acting  on  sound  principles.  This  assur¬ 
ance  M.  Laveleye  gives  us  most  emphatically  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Belgium,  where  ho  says  Protectionist  doctrines 
have  been  completely  thrown  overboard,  and  even  a 
movement  has  b^n  set  on  foot  for  the  abolition  of  Cus¬ 
tom  Duties.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  attitude 
of  h  ranee,  our  nearest  and  greatest  neighbour,  is  of  far 
higher  interest.  From  this  point  of  view,  M.  L6on 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  PUNJADB. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  “  Punjaub,”  or  Classification  of  the  Five 
Courses  of  Religious  Thought,  in  the  Contemporary  Review^ 
would  have  been  more  interesting  if  he  had  intimated  more 
clearly  with  what  object  and  from  what  point  of  view  he  drew 
it  up.  He  must  have  had  some  object  in  view,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  guess  what  it  can  have  been,  and  he  probably  enter¬ 
tains  some  opinions  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
though  he  leaves  the  reader  of  his  last  article  in  considerable 
perplexity  as  to  what  they  are.  We  know  what  a  historian’s 
object  is  when  he  classifies  the  forms  of  an  extinct  social  or 
spiritual  life,  and  when  a  controversialist  begins  to  classify  we 
generally  find  that  it  is  a  preliminary  to  a  keen  advocacy  of 
his  own  belief,  and  a  blasting  exposure  of  the  views  of  his 
adversaries ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  in  this  paper  is  not  a  historian, 
and  professes  not  to  be  a  controversialist.  What,  then,  is  he  ? 
A  celebrated  writer  of  last  century,  who  undertook  the  same 
classification  that  Mr.  Gladstone  attempts  now,  dealt  with  it 
more  summarily  by  saying  that  all  religions  are  equally  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  vulgar,  equally  despised  by  the  philosopher,  and 
equally  useful  to  the  politician.  It  certainly  is  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  philosopher  that  Mr.  Gladstone  conducts 
nis  classification.  There  is  a  trace  of  the  cold-blooded  natural 
history  method  in  the  way  in  which  he  characterises  the 
various  genera  and  species  of  the  religious  kingdom,  but  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  philosophic  superciliousness.  And  ho  expressly 
repudiates  the  point  of  view  of  the  politician.  It  is  true  ho 
treats  all  his  varieties  of  religion  with  a  tender  kindness; 
if  he  slaps  each  of  them  in  turn  on  one  cheek,  he  is  careful  to 
make  up  for  this  by  patting  them  on  the  other ;  but  he  in 
distinct  terms  declares  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Erastian  doctrine.  “  Many  most  respectable  persons,”  he  says, 
“  have  been  or  have  thought  themselves  to  be  Erastians ;  but 
the  system,  in  the  developments  of  which  it  is  capable,  w 
among  the  most  debased  ever  known  to  man.”  The  idea  that 
“  it  does  not  matter  what  God  we  worship  or  how  wo  worship 
Him,  provided  we  derive  both  belief  and  worship  from  the 
civil  ruler,  or  hold  them  subject  to  his  orders,”  Mr.  Gladstone 
rightly  rejects  with  abhorrence.  Mr.  Whalley,  perhaps, 
would  say  that  this  is  only  his  Jesuitism.  It  is,  indeed,  most 
difficult  to  see  with  what  view,  and  for  whom,  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  written — to  understand  what  is  the  basis  from  which  he 
surveys  the  faiths  of  Europe  with  such  impartiality.  W© 
cannot  suppose  that  he  would  put  up  with  a  faith  wnich  his 
deliberate  judgment  declares  to  be  weakly  founded;  yet  we 
search  in  vain  through  the  classification  for  any  species  of  faith 
of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  can  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified 
approval.  Against  Roman  Catholicism  in  its  Ultramontane 
development  he  prefers  eight  fatal  objections,  with  which  he 
has  already  made  us  familiar  in  his  famous  papers  on  Vaticanism. 
The  Historical  Catholic  School,  which  people  in  this  country 
know  in  the  variety  of  High  Churchism,  does  not  satisfy  him; 
it  wants  simplicity  and  directness ;  it  rests  neither  on  the  Pope 
nor  on  the  Bible,  but  wavers  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium 
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between  the  two. 
tern  is  weak 
eism  because 
iritual 


The  Pro^tant  Evangelical  or  Low  Church 
on  the  side  of  thought.  He  objects  to 
it  leaves  the  individual  without  any 
inheritance;  ‘‘there  is  no  such  thing  as  esta- 


sp  ,  _  _ _ _ 

Wished  or  presumptive  truth  of  which  ho  can  avail  him¬ 
self  :  he  is  doomed  or  counselled  to  begin  anew. 


b^n  pursued  at  greater  length.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  »  right  in 
this  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  Thebm  and  Materialism,  he 
should  have  gone  on  to  his  logical  conclusion.  He  owed  it  to 
his  position  as  a  man  from  whom  original  views  and  not  pulpit 
.^il  him-  commonplaces  are  expc^tedi  to  endeavour  to  quantitate  those 
We  wus  causes  of  religfious  varieties^  to  impart  scientific  precision  to 


I  xr  V  o*  religious  varieties,  to  impart  scientific  precision  to 

•"'l  ^  w  wUt  point,  in^th.  of 


lion  oi  wonaenng  irom  wnac  ei^yrean  altitude  it  is  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  makes  this  survey  of  European  creeds  and  no^reeds, 
and  for  whose  benefit  the  survey  is  intended. 

There  are  some  curious  expressions  which  recur  here  and 
there  through  the  article,  from  which  one  would  infer  that 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  object  was  to  discover  what  form  of  religion 
is  likely  to  be  most  permanently  satisfactory  to  those  whom 
Gibbon  calls  “  the  vulgar.”  If  that  is  so,  it  would  perhaps 
1^  unreasonable  to  expect  from  Mr.  Gladstone  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  own  stanapoint,  because  he  is  not  enquiring 
for  a  religion  that  shall  satisfy  himself.  When  he  speaks 
of  “  the  strength  ”  and  “  the  weakness  ”  of  the  various 
creeds,  he  is  apparently  thinking  not  of  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  their  foundation  in  reason,  but  of  the  qualities 
.by  which  they  are  adapted  to  maintain  their  hold  on 
“the  vulgar.”  In  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
article  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  primarily  a  discussion  of 
Gibbon’s  proposition  that  all  religions  are  equally  useful  to  the 
politician,  an  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  not  some 
one  form  of  religion  which  is  or  might  be  made  supremely 
useful  to  the  politician.  But  the  article  is  so  hopelessly 
intricate  and  unsteady  in  its  aim  that  we  should  not  like  to 
accuse  Mr.  Gladstone  positively  of  any  purpose  so  very 
Machiavellian.  It  surelv  is  one  of  the  most  rambling,  shifting, 
loosely  constructed  articles  that  ever  was  written.  Its  affecta 
tion  of  logical  definition  and  division  makes  it  all  the  more 
aggravating.  There  is  nothing  so  provoking  as  an  appearance 
of  order  and  clearness,  with  a  reality  of  perplexity  and  con¬ 
fusion.  We  are  invited  to  explore  the  Bunjaub  of  religious 
thought,  a  region  of  five  rivers,  and  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
we  shall  take  up  each  of  the  five  separately  and  learn  its 
bearings  from  source  to  mouth,  but  at  the  end  of  every  other 
mile  in  our  exploration  we  are  blindfolded  and  carried  off  into 
the  neighbouring  jungle. 

It  is  perhaps  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  power  to  speak  some 
magical  word  which  may  reduce  all  this  incoherence  to  a  unity, 
but  at  present  we  do  not  possess  the  key.  Sometimes  he  seems 
to  be  asking  which  of  the  various  religious  sects  is  the  strongest 
numericallv ;  sometimes  which  of  them  most  commends  itself 
to  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful ;  sometimes  which  of  them  is 
best  calculated  to  impose  upon  the  unthinking;  sometimes  which 
of  them  is  best  suited  to  the  poor ;  sometimes  which  of  them  is 
most  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  rich  and  comfortable.  If  he 
had  taken  up  one  of  these  branches  of  inquiry,  and  carried  it 
rigorously  through  the  various  persuasions,  he  might  have  been 
able  to  arrive  at  some  tangible  results  within  the  limits  of  a 
magazine  article.  Even  then  he  would  have  done  wisely  to 
abstain  from  any  endeavour  to  get  at  the  numerical  stren^h  of 
the  difierent  faiths.  When  the  late  Sir  George  Lewis  wished 
to  get  religious  statistics  included  in  the  census  of  1801,  the 
objection  was  raised  that  it  was  inquisitorial  to  inquire  into 
any  man’s  religious  opinions.  “  But  I  do  not  w’ant  to  know 
what  any  man  thinks,”  he  said ;  “  I  only  want  to  know  what 
he  professes.”  Even  the  numl^r  of  the  nominal  adherents  of 
the  different  faiths,  however,  must  always  bo  a  matter  of  rough 
estimate,  and  as  there  is  little  to  be  built  upon  mere  numbers, 
except  by  writers  of  the  Machiavellian  school,  we  think  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  have  done  well  to  put  this  branch  of  religious 
inquiry  on  one  side.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  veins 
to  which  he  could  have  devoted  himself  would  have  been  one 
which  he  touches  on  incidentally  in  dealing  with  the  Theist, 
and  again  in  denouncing  the  Materialist.  Of  the  Theists  Mr. 
Gladstone  says  that  “  they  are  generally  men  exempt  from 
such  temptations  as  distress  entails,  and  fortified  with  such 
restraints  as  culture  can  supply.  It  is  not  extravagantly 
charitable  to  suppose  that  a  portion  of  them  at  least  may 
be  such  as  from  a  happy  moral  as  well  as  mental  con¬ 
stitution  have  never  felt  themselves  in  n^d  of  the 
severer  and  more  efficacious  control  supplied  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.”  And  of  Materialism  he  says 
that  “  it  is  the  special  danger  of  comfortable^  and 
money-making  times.  The  multiplication  of  the  appliances 
of  material  and  worldly  life,  and  the  increased  command  of 
them  through  the  ever-mounting  agCTegate  of  wealth  in  the 
favoured  sections  of  society,  silently  but  steadily  tend  to  en¬ 
feeble  in  our  minds  the  sense  of  dependence,  and  to  efface  the 
kindred  sense  of  sin.”  This 
religion,  in  its  correlation  with 


there  are  not  such  thin^  as  a  diet  of  peculiarly  Agnostic  ten¬ 
dencies,  clothes  with  a  Pantheistic  bias,  choirs  and  tables  with 
which  if  a  man  furnish  his  house  he  shall  infallibly  become 

_  TT  •  1  j  ^  «  «  .  ••  • 


gradual  progress 
of  the  race  in  comfort,  with  a  vast  increase  in  the  knowledge 
and  the  resources  of  cookery  and  sanitation,  we  shall  all  become 
Theists,  if  we  do  not  all  travel  as  far  as  the  Agnostic  stage. 
We  should  like  to  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Gladstone  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  draw  the  line  between  Theism  and  Agnos¬ 
ticism  at  the  limit  of  partial  exemption  from  the  income-tax. 
The  author  of  ‘  Night  Thoughts  ’  made  a  rough  beginning 
in  this  sort  of  religious  calculus  in  the  lines — 

Health  keeps  an  Atheist  in  the  dark, 

A  fever  reasons  better  than  a  Clarke ; 

and  if  Mr.  Gladstone  agrees  with  Young,  we  should  have 
expected  him  to  show  some  originality  in  the  development  of 
his  theory. 

We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  efforts  to  reduce  “  the 
multitude  of  aimless  or  erratic  forces  ”  in  what  he  calls  the 
Punjaub  of  Religion,  are  so  successful  as  to  make  us  refrain 
from  wishing  that  he  had  rather  applied  himself  to  the  recla¬ 
mation  of  the  Punjaub  of  Liberalism.  The  publication  of  such 
an  essay,  which  nothing  but  the  fear  of  a  flogging  could  justify 
any  schoolboy  in  writing,  and  nothing  but  extreme  hunger  could 
justify  any  man  in  publishing,  shows  a  strange  insensibility 
to  what  he  owes  to  his  political  and  literary  reputation.  The 
remark  which  Mr.  Mill  applied  with  doubtful  justice  to  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Categories,  might,  with  perfect  justice,  be  applied  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Punjaub  ;  it  is  no  more  a  scientific  classifica¬ 
tion  of  religions  than  it  would  be  a  scientific  classification  of 
animals  to  divide  them  into  horses,  asses,  and  ponies,  and  it  is 
equally  useless  for  any  conceivable  purpose.  There  is  a  paper 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  called  “  An  Agnostic’s  Apology,” 
written  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  which  is  a  welcome  contrast 
to  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  both  in  freshness  of  matter  and  in  clear¬ 
ness  of  purpose.  Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  Mr.  Stephen, 
we  must  at  least  acknowledge  that  he  knows  his  own  mind, 
and  spares  no  pains  to  make  it  clear  to  his  readers.  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  probably  regard  Mr.  Stephen  as  something 
of  a  tiger  in  his  Punjaub ;  but  even  the  advent  of  a  tiger  is  a 
relief  to  the  bewildered  traveller  after  hours  of  aimless  wan¬ 
dering  through  swamp  and  jungle. 


physiological  way  of  looking  at 
rith  worldly  comfort,  might  have 


ON  PREACHING. 

Preaching  forms  an  important  part  of  the  Protestant  relif^on 
of  England  and  of  our  Sunday  services.  In  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  Catholic  communities  sermonising  is  put  where  it 
ought  to  be,  in  the  background,  but  in  dissent!^  denominations 
the  sermon  is  the  great  feature  of  devotion.  Their  prayers,  as 
a  rule,  take  the  form  of  long  and  tedious  discourses,  addressed 
(not  to  speak  it  profanely)  to  the  Almighty.  And  the  whole 
service  is  one  long  sermon.  It  is  an  appalling  thought  to 
think  of  the  enormous  amount  of  instruction  which  is  poured 
forth  week  by  week  from  the  pulpit.  England  is  the  greatest 
manufacturing  country  in  the  world,  and  the  largest  and 
most  wonderful  of  all  her  industries  is  the  manufacture 
of  sermons.  Dean  Ramsay,  in  his  bright  little  book  called 
‘Pulpit  Table-Talk,’  proved  by  an  elaborate  calculation 
the  frightful  result  that,  on  a  single  Sunday  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  there  are  76,000  sermons  preached.  It  would 
require  Babbage’s  calculating  machine  to  discover  how 
much  platitude  and  twaddle  this  represented.  But  before 
we  judge  harshly  of  sermons  we  ought  to  remember  the  dis¬ 
advantages  under  which  the  ordinary  clergyman  labours.  A 
sermon  is  equal  to  about  twelve  pages  of  print,  and  two  a 
week  are  expected  from  an  unfortunate  man  who  has  other 
harassing  work  to  occupy  his  time.  Two  sermons  ought  to 
represent  a  considerable  amount  of  brain  power.  No  literary 
man  would  care  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  matter  every 
week.  The  Utth-atmr  and  the  clergyman,  however,  work  under 
totally  different  conditions.  A  man  who  writes  an  article  is 
liable  to  have  his  statements  confuted  with  other 'statements, 
and  his  arguments  beaten  down.  If  they  are  confuted  the 
journal  suffers  in  credit.  The  preacher  labours  under  no  such 
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rMtrictions.  He  ii  fiur  better  situated  than  the  barrister,  for 
he  may  talk  for  twenty  minutes  and  there  is  no  one  to  re¬ 
ply.  This  absence  of  responsibility  may  in  some  measure 
account  for  the  wild  and  startling  statements  we 
have  at  times  heard  fall  from  the  lips  of  preachers.  A 
preacher  once  began  hie  discourse  to  a  rustic  congregation 


We  are  all  in  London  more  or  less  prone  to  talk  scandal,  and 
to  rob  our  neighbour  of  his  fair  fame.  It  would  do  us  all  good 
to  have  now  and  then  read  in  our  churches  the  sermon  on 
The  Fatal  Imposture  and  Force  of  Words.”  We  might  be 
reminded  that  “  men  much  more  easily  pardon  ill  things  done 
than  ill  things  said  against  them,  such  a  peculiar  rancour  and 


firmed  by  common  experience.”  The  body  of  that  disc( 
was,  however,  by  no  means  equal  to  its  opening  sentence 

1  "j.  ...  _  _ 


most  people  scribble,  and  a  few  write  morbid  sensational 

S  ^  .1  •/•ii  _i _ _ 1 _ I _ 


were  they  sent  to  the  stable  P  Because  the  inn  was  full.  And  one,  as  the  Apostle  says,  *  being  dead,  yet  speaketh;  he  sms 
why  was  the  inn  full?  Because  it  was  the  blessed  Christmas  in  his  very  grave,  corrupts  others  while  he  is  rotting  himself, 
time.”  Anecdotes  may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  but  limits  and  has  a  growing  account  iii  the  other  world  after  he 
warn  us  to  forbear.  There  are  sermons  which  instruct,  sermons  has  paid  nature’s  last  debt  in  this  j  and  in  a  word  quits  this 


why  was  the  inn  full  P  Because  it  was  the  blessed  Christmas 
time.”  Anecdotes  may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  but  limits 
warn  us  to  forbear.  There  are  sermons  which  instruct,  sermons 
which  soothe  and  send  one  to  sleep,  and  sermons  which  jar  the 
nerves.  It  is  annoying  to  find  a  snowy-banded  dilettante  ” 
appropriate  the  Almighty,  and  betray  the  closest  and 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  counsels  of  Omnipo¬ 
tence.  Preachers  of  this  stamp  are  incapable  of  that  reve¬ 
rential  humility  which  distinguishes  the  greatest  and  highest  in¬ 
tellects.  Their  sermons  to  the  secular  imagination  are  irreverent, 
and  they  often  remind  one  of  Mr.  Buskin’s  observation,  ^‘Ban- 
dinelli  puts  a  scent  of  common  flesh  about  his  marble  Christ.” 
Sermons  have  greatly  altered  since  the  time  we  were  young 
and  decorously  compelled  to  go  to  church.  We  no  longer 
hear  eloquent  discourses  on  original  sin,  baptismal  regeneration, 
and  what  a  preacher  once  called  the  consoling  doctrine  ”  of 
eternal  condemnation.  Science  is  now  the  favourite  topic  of 
pulpit  oratory.  Wo  lately  heard  a  curate  fresh  from  college 
speak  with  calm  complacence  of  the  so-called  science  of 
geology.”  Another  divine  bitterly  lamented  the  valuable  time 
wasted  in  the  study  of  science.  He  told  his  congregation  it 
would  be  far  better  if  they  devoted  all  their  energies  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  If  they  wanted  to  study  geology  let  them 
study  the  Bock  of  Ages ;  if  they  wanted  to  study  botany,  let 


)otany,  let 


them  study  the  Bose  of  Sharon.  The  daring  nut  shallow 
sceptic  is  a  wonderful  creation  of  the  modern  divine’s  brain, 
Every  Sunday  he  is  confronted  by  the  theological  pugilist, 
and  knocked  down  by  the  ecclesiastical  Ileenan  or  Sayers. 
The  ^  knocking  down  is  an  easy  matter,  for  the  outrageous 
opinions,  which  are  triumphantly  exposed,  are  the  creation  of 
the  preacher.  The  poor  sceptic’s  arguments  are  made  feeble 
in  order  to  justify  the  supreme  contempt  with  which 
they  are  treated  and  the  easy  manner  in  which  they  are 
refuted.  A  sermon  on  miracles  is  the  great  occasion  for 
butchering  the  scientific  sceptic  to  make  a  Sunday  holiday. 
The  scientific  sceptic  is  made  to  observe  that  a  belief  in 
miracles  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  the  preacher  crushes  him 
with  the  original  remark  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason,  but 
above  reason — the  preacher  by  his  own  discourse  clearly 
proving  Biat  he  has  reached  that  happy  state  in  which  a  man 
18  superior  to  the  laws  of  thought.  The  newly-appointed 
Canon  of  Westminster  told  a  large  Cathedral  congregation  on 
Good  Friday  that  the  bold  aspirations  of  scientific  men  would 
cause  ^‘laughter  in  heaven.”  lie  did  not  give  his  authority  for 


nas  paid  nature  s  last  aeot  m  cmsj  arm  lu  a  wuru  4uitn  uus 
life  hke  a  man  carried  off  by  the  plague,  who  though  he 
dies  himself  does  execution  upon  others  by  a  surviving 
infliction.”  In  every  London  congregation  there  is  a  large 
sprinkling  of  merchants  and  gentlemen  whose  work-days  are 
passed  at  tlie  Stock  Exchange.  Their  pastors  might  remind 
them  of  what  one  of  the  pure.*'!  and  most  courageous  of  English 
divines  said  of  trade: — “  Trade,”  says Bobinson, only  requires 
a  clear  head,  a  knowledge  of  accounts,  and  a  certain  clever 
capacity.  It  becomes  a  life  of  routine  at  last,  which  does  not 
I  teach  one  moral  truth,  or  to  any  extent  enlarge  the  mind  of 
man.  The  danger  of  a  mere  trading  existence  is  that  it  leaves 
the  soul  engaged  not  in  producing  but  in  removing  productions 
from  one  place  to  another ;  it  buries  the  heart  in  the  task  of 
money-getting  j  and,  measuring  the  worthiness  of  manhood  and 
of  all  things  by  what  they  severally  are  worth,  worships  mam¬ 
mon  instead  of  God.  Such  were  the  rich  merchants  of  Corinth.” 
However  barren  modern  preaching  might  be,  the  study  of  the 
sermons  of  the  famous  old  divines  has  borne  rich  fruit.  They 
have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  English  literature  and  on 
English  style.  It  was  Lord  Chatham  who  advised  his  son  to 
read  Barrow’s  Sermons  as  models  of  eloquence.  Lord  Byron 
writes — 

Much  English  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak, 

Learning  that  language  chiefly  from  the  preachers. 

Barrow,  South,  Tillotson,  whom  every  week 
I  study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  reachers 
Of  eloquence  in  piety  and  prose. 

How  manv  of  the  so-called  educated  persons  of  the  present  day 
are  acquainted  with  the  elocj^uence  and  piety  of  Barrow,  or  are 
familiar  with  the  wit  and  bright  satire  of  South  P 


miracles  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  the  preacher  crushes  him  -A.  SPIRITUALIST  OM  SPIRITUALISM, 

vvith  the  original  remark  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason,  but  a  certain  Mrs.  Catherine  Berry,  who  is,  we  believe,  a  very 
above  rewon— the  preacher  by  his  own  discourse  clearly  eminent  medium,  has  written  a  little  volume  entitled  <  Ex- 
proving  that  he  has  reached  that  happy  state  in  which  a  man  periences  in  Spiritualism,' which  has  been  published  bv  Mr. 
18  superior  to  the  laws  of  thought.  The  newly-appointed  James  Burns,  of  the  Spiritual  Institution,  in  Southampton ‘Row. 

l. anon  of  U  eshninster  told  a  large  Cathedral  congregation  on  From  the  circumstance  that  the  work  has  reached  a  second 
Wood  I  nday  that  the  bold  aspirations  of  scientific  men  would  edition,  Mrs.  Berry  argues  that  the  matter  contained  in  it  is 
cause  laughter  in  heaven.  He  did  not  give  his  authority  for  .<  unimpeached,”  and  that  “  it  is  not  asking  the  reader  too  much 
the  statement,  lo  the  lay  mind  it  sounds  somewhat  blasphe-  to  accept  it  as  a  veritable  statement  of  facts,”  while  she  adds 
mous.  1  ivines  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  to  try  and  cover  that in  many  instances  the  phenomena  described  are  so  definite 
earnest  men  who  wrestle  with  the  darkness  with  ndicule  and  1^3  to  declare  uumistakeably  in  favour  of  their  spiritual  origin.” 
repnwch  IS  not  the  best  way  to  propagate  truth.  Preachers  As  a  rule,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  to  take  for  granted 

omselves  on  the ^rd  a  side  consider  that  they  are  that  a  thiug  is  true  because  nobody  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
^titled  to  use  weapOTS  which  could  not  be  decently  used  in  a  impeach  it.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  a  little  unfair  upon  a  lady 
contest  They  scatter  ugly  epithet^  and  attribute  who  is  an  ardent  believer  either  in  Spiritualism  or  in  anything 
Th.„  f  ?!.*  lofty  spirit  of  Christian  forbearance,  else  to  question  her  reasons  too  minutely ;  and,  after  all,  the 

r  J  ^  ?.*  they  often  do  a  threat  deal  most  amusing  portion  of  Mrs.  Berry’s  book  are  its  facts.  It 

m. nnl!”  "iS  treating  a  great  subject  in  a  small  seems  that  originally  she  was  “  a  strong  disbeliever,”  being  of 

W-Tj'  ■  “P'Diot  ‘hat  Spiritualism  was  « an  absurdity.”  From  this 

.h!  “  exhaust  an  important  subject,  and  demolish  some  sceptical  state  she  was  converted  in  1864  by  a  cert^  Miss  Eoe, 

twentl  I®  ™i®i".®r,‘^®  e??.®®.®^  “  0  lady  of  great  talent,”  who  took  her  to  a  small  back  room 

.L  u  .  topics  with  coarse  fainilinn(;r  in  King  Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  there  introduced  her  to  the 

’  ‘^1,*®  J’®i'“‘V.i.®"l  ■"  T^T  f^^’hanty,  la  celebrated  Mrs.  Marshall,  “a  very  stout  woman,  with  a  kind, 

nfiln  Unfortunately,  profanity  good-natured  expression.”  A  stance  was  immediately  held,  at 

M.  “*®  Pv®*^'  T^.®  ‘“®<*®™  ,^"  ‘“®  ®f'®“  which  the  spirito  repeated  to  Mrs.  Berry  a  verse  of  a  favourite 

rfn*  ®“®"*'c  p®«“-  “>"1  ‘hat  time  to  the  present  the  lady’s  faith  has 

arn  n.  fnmn  «  ®i^ii''  ^^®  ^a®‘  ‘ha‘  shallow  preachers  I  remained  unchanged,  and  she  seems  to  have  devoted  herself  to 

. 1  n  as  8  a  ow  sceptics.  I  Sniritualism  with  the  most.  Isiidshls  sssidnitv.  always  holding 


“All  reformations  of  religion,”  says  Samuel  Butler,  “seldom 
extend  further  than  the  mere  opinions  of  men.”  It  is  now  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Butler.  It  would  be  far  better  if  the 
modern  divine  attacked  some  of  the  prevailing  abuses  and 
VIMS  instead  of  indulging  in  violent  declamation  against  science 
Rnd  Mientific  men.  There  is  no  power  over  human  affairs 
equal  to  the  right  word  spoken  at  the  right  season.  A  fashion¬ 
able  congregation  could  not  be  too  often  told  that  high  li\ing 
and  no  thinking  corrupts  society.  Young  ladies  might  with 
a  vantage  be  informed  that  flirting  and  rinking  are  not  the 
e  objects  of  existence,  and  that  a  woman  might  have  a 
g  ler  ambition  than  to  see  doves  shot  at  Hurl.'ngham. 


which  the  spirits  repeated  to  Mrs.  Berry  a  verse  of  a  favourite 
poem,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  lady’s  faith  has 
remained  unchanged,  and  she  seems  to  have  devoted  herself  to 
Spiritualism  with  the  most  laudable  assiduity,  always  holding 
a  stance  a  week  at  the  very  least.  Her  book  itself  consists^  of 
records  of  these  meetings,  “  written  immediately  after  the  in¬ 
cidents  occurred,  and  while  all  the  particulars  were  fresh  in 
the  memory.”  Mrs.  Berry  herself,  we  may  add,  is  kind  enough 
to  assure  us  that  if  what  she  has  stated  be  not  accepted  as 
truth,  she  does  not  blame  anyone,  “for  as  in  bygone  ages  there 
was  one  Thomas,  so  in  the  present  she  is  prepared  to  find 
many.” 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  about  the  spirits  is 
the  commonplace  nature  of  the  tricks  which  they  perform. 
The  room  being  properly  darkened,  and  the  audience  sitting  in 
expectation,  Katie  King,  or  John  Hills,  or  John  King,  or  Peter, 
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VIII.,  or  James  Watt,  or  Catherine  of  Aragon,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  make  some  extraordinary  demonstration  of  his  or  her 
presence.  Sometimes  the  spirit  will  perform  a  voluntary  upon 
the  concertina  or  the  banjo.  At  other  times  it  will  lift  the 
furniture  about,  or  drink  a  glass  of  ale  or  of  wine  which  has 
been  put  under  the  table,  or  eat  a  potato,  or  suck  an  orange,  or 
paint  a  photograph,  or  ring  a  hand-bell,  or  tie  a  handkerchief 
up  into  a  knot,  or  carry  away  a  fan  or  a  ring  or  a  liqueur 
bottle,  or  bring  into  the  room  a  sparrow,  or  a  butterfly,  or  some 
penny  toys,  or  some  such  ordinary  flowers  or  fruit  as  may 
happen  to  be  in  season  at  the  time.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing, 
apparently,  which  Mrs.  Berry  considers  convincing  in  itself, 
when  she  has  been  sitting  in  the  dark  she  has  taken  the  rings 
off  her  fingers,  and  put  them  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  a 
tumbler,  and  she  has  then  heard  them  dropped  into  the  tumbler 
one  by  one.  She  has  also  had  her  boot  pulled  off,  although  she 
has  ‘‘never  been  able  to  induce  the  spirits  to  put  it  on  again.” 
One  of  the  commonest  tricks,  indeed,  of  the  spirits  seems  to  be 
to  touch  people  and  pull  them  about.  “  Sometimes  the  touches 
are  indescribably  gentle  and  caressing,  at  others-  their  mis¬ 
chievousness  provokes  much  laughter.”  On  one  occasion,  it 
seems,  when  Air.  Herne  was  locked  up  in  a  cabinet,  “  the  spirits 
pushed  through  the  aperture  one  by  one  every  article  of 
clothing  that  he  had  upon  him,  except  his  socks.”  This  caused 
sonie  embarrassment,  which  the  spirits  discreetly  relieved  by 
asking  to  have  the  articles  handed  back  again,  and  when  the 
door  was  opened  Mr.  Ileme  was  found  clothed.  As,  however, 
we  have  no  guarantee  of  what  freak  the  spirits  may  not  be 
guilty,  one  can  only  wonder  at  the  courage  of  ladies  who 
venture  to  attend  mixed  seances  in  the  dark.  On  one  occasion, 
it  seems,  they  actually  did  lift  Mrs.  Guppy  up  into  the  air.  As 
she  was  floating  about,  the  door  “  rather  unfortunately  was  un¬ 
expectedly  opened,”  the  result  being  that  Mrs.  Guppy  “  alighted 
with  considerable  noise  on  the  table.”  On  another  they 
covered  the  sitters  with  a  shower  of  flour,  and  on  another  some 
ladies  had  their  faces  “  literally  tatooed  {sic)  with  paint  ”  until 
Mrs.  Berry  “  could  only  compare  their  appearance  to  so  many 
wild  Indians.”  As  a  rule,  however,  they  are  more  amiable,  and 
occasionally  even  humorous,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  when  they  do  make  a  joke,  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  very  good 
one.  The  spirit  James  Lombard  distinguished  himself  one 
evening  by  addressing  an  Indian  gentleman  present  at  the  stance 
as  “  the  Shah,”  and  by  observing  that  it  would  be  “  a  burning 
shame  ”  if  he  were  to  break  any  of  Mr.  Burns’  ornaments. 
Another  spirit,  being  asked  if  he  were  “  holy,”  replied,  “I  should 
think  so.  I  have  been  on  my  knees  all  days,  and  should  like 
you  to  see  the  holy  state  of  ray  garments.”  Henry  VIIL,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  according  to  Mrs.  Berry,  ‘‘ cantankerous,’’ and  on  being 
asked  as  to  his  present  condition,  advised  his  interrogator  to 
“shut  up.”  It  is,  we  suppose,  useless  to  point  out  to  Mrs. 
Berry  that  all  these  kind  of  things  are  the  commonest 
and  easiest  form  of  conjuring  trick,  such  as  is  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  every  travelling  ventriloquist  and  juggler. 
Her  reply  is,  “  if  there  be  a  trick  involved,  surely  there 
are  clever  people  in  London  to  find  it  out.”  If  we 
answer  to  this  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mediums  have  been 
found  out  over  and  over  again,  we  shall  be  met  with  the 
stereotyped  reply,  that  one  must  not  judge  harshly  of  a  great 
movement  because  a  few  cheats  and  impostors  have  tacked 
themselves  on  to  it.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  avoid  noticing 
the  kind  of  evidence  it  is  which  Spiritualists  wish  us  to 
accept.  One  morning  a  man  came  to  Mrs.  Berry’s  house,  and 
offered  for  sale  some  toy-birds  that  made  a  whistling  noise. 
The  servant  sent  him  away,  but,  later  in  the  evening,  when  a 
stance  was  held,  a  whistling  noise  was  heard,  and  presently 
one  of  these  birds  fell  into  Mrs.  Beny’s  hand,  and  another  upon 
the  floor.  “  I  should  be  very  glad,”  Mrs.  Berry  naively  writes 
to  the  editor  of  the  Mediiwi,  “  if  some  of  your  correspondents 
would  assist  me  in  showing  how  and  in  what  way  these  birds 
from  that  man’s  basket  came  into  my  house.  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  must  have  been  by  magnetic  attraction.”  At 
another  seance^  a  Mr.  Gray  became  entranced,  and  executed 
an  extremely  rapid  piece  of  music,  which  he  afterwards  de¬ 
clared  “  he  had  never  heard  in  his  life  before,”  and  said  that  “  he 
could  not  play  in  that  style  in  his  ordinary  state.”  This  circum¬ 
stance  “impressed  the  sitters  with  the  belief  that  Spiritualism 
is  an  absolute  fact.”  At  a  stance  hi  Southampton  Row,  one  of 
the  sitters  preferred  a  request  that  the  spirits  should  bring  the 
elephant  from  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  answer  oi  the 
medium  was,  “  Oh,  nonsense,  don’t  ask  for  anything  extrava¬ 
gant.  Fruits  and  flowers  are  best  to  be  brought ;  ’’  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  suggestion  the  spirits  actually  did  bring  an 
apple  and  a  pear.  Another  sitter  suggested^  some  peaches. 
Perhaps  peaches  at  the  time  were  dear  in  Spiritland,  for  the 
answer  made  to  the  request  was  a  shower  of  comfits.^  It  is, 
indeed,  worthy  of  notice  that  the  fruit  and  flowers  which  the 
spirits  bring  are  always  such  as  happen  to  be  in  season  at  the 
time.  On  one  occasion — to  which  Airs.  Berry  makes  no  refer¬ 
ence  in  her  book — the  spirits  signalised  themselves  by  bringing 
copies  of  the  various  daily  papers  of  that  momingi  and  a 


gentleman  present  suggested  that  they  should  bring  a  copy  of 
that  morning’s  Bombay  Times,  The  request  was  not  complied 
with,  the  medium  remarking  that  he  would  not  be  a  party  to 
making  any  such  unreasonable  demand.  Mrs.  Berry  would 
probably  consider  this  conclusive  evidence  on  her  side.  She 
asks  us  to  believe  in  levitation,  because  Mr.  Heme,  while 
walking  along  the  street  one  day,  suddenly  became  unconscious, 
and  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  found  that  he  had  been  carried 
through  the  air  to  Airs.  Guppy’s  house,  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
It  dc^s  not,  apparently,  occur  to  Mrs.  Berry  that  the  only 
question  here  is  whether  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Herne. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  Airs.  Berry’s  sincerity.  She  may 
be  a  dupe  only,  or  she  may  be  something  worse.  Her  experi¬ 
ences,  however,  conclusively  show  the  kind  of  evidence  it  is 
which  believers  in  Spiritualism  are  prepared  to  accept.  A  set 
of  people  lock  themselves  up  together  m  a  dark  room  with  a 
professional  medium.  They  sit  iu  silence,  with  a  concertina  on 
the  table,  and  presently  the  concertina  plays  a  tune ;  then  a 
gentleman  has  his  hair  pulled,  and  a  lady’s  shawl  is  twitched  off 
her  shoulders,  or  a  shower  of  violets  or  lilies  of  the  valley  or 
comfits  falls  on  the  table.  The  medium  declares  solemnly 
that  he  has  bet^ii  sitting  still  the  whole  time,  and  we  are  con¬ 
sequently  assured  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  super¬ 
natural  character  of  the  phenomena.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
how  to  deal  with  people  who  reason  in  this  kind  of  way. 
It  seems  that  one  morning  a  friend  of  Airs.  Guppy’s  made 
her  a  present  of  a  couple  of  photographs.  She  i*eceived 
them,  we  are  told,  in  the  afternoon,  and  “the  spirits  at 
once  desired  her  to  take  a  four-wheeled  cab,  place  into 
it  the  photographs,  a  box  of  paints,  a  wet  sponge  and  a 
piece  or  i*ed  flannel  to  put  up  against  the  windows  to  keep 
the  light  out.  She  was  to  enter  the  cab,  and  in  that  manner 
to  be  driven  four  times  round  Regent’s  Park.  The  coachman 
got  tired,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  rounds,  he  declined  to  drive 
her  farther.  On  getting  out.  Airs.  Guppy  found  the  photographs 
were  beautifully  coloured,  one  of  them  being  still  wet  and 
scarcely  finished.  At  the  b<ittom  of  them  both  was  rudely 
sketched,  ‘  Painted  by  Katie.’  ”  All  that  can  be  said  about 
this  wonderful  story  is  that  it  would  have  been  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  conclusive  to  sceptical  minds  if  Airs.  Guppy  herself 
had  not  been  in  the  cab  while  the  spirits  were  at  tneir  work. 
The  truth,  however,  is  that  the  whole  matter  is  one  upon  which 
it  is  impossible  to  reason  seriously.*  People,  indeed,  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  do  as  we  have  done,  and  to  read 
through  Mrs.  Berry’s  book  from  beginning  to  end,  need  have 
no  difficulty  in  satisfying  themselves  what  kind  of  proof  it  is 
that  Spiritualists  consider  satisfactory.  Mrs.  Berry,  as  we 
have  said,  holds  that  the  phenomena  which  she  describes 
are  “  so  definite  as  to  declare  unmistakeably  in  favour  of  their 
spiritual  origin.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  told  of  nothing  in 
the  whole  book  which  could  not  with  ease  have  been  done  by 
a  very  ordinary  juggler,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  very  gross  fraud  and  deception  was  at 
work.  We  are  often  solemnly  warned  that  we  ought  not  to 
prejudge  Spiritualism,  or  to  take  up  ab  initio  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  it,  but  ought  rather  to  attend  a  few  sSances  in  a  dis- 

fassionate  and  unprejudiced  spirit  and  judge  for^  ourselves, 
nstead  of  wasting  time  and  money  over  stances,  it  is  re^ly 
quite  enough  for  any  person  endowed  with  ordina^  reasoning 
faculties  to  read  Airs.  Berry’s  book.  Until  the  spirits  can  do 
or  tell  us  something  more  to  satisfy  us  of  their  mission  than 
we  find  here,  attending  seances  is  mere  waste  of  time. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 


re- 


A  DISCLAIMER. 

Sir, — VVill  you  kindly  afford  me  the  opportunity  of 
moving  a  misconception  of  whose  prevalence  I  am  continually 
receiving  fresh  proofs,  and  which  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  I  should,  in  ordinary  justice  to  myself,  no  longer  allow  to 
pass  uncorrected. 

Some  few  years  ago  I  published  a  volume  of  essays  on  the 
poetry  of  our  own  day,  whose  object  was  not  so  much  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  merits  of  living  poets,  as  to  indicate,  and,  if  possible, 
correct,  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
current  criticism  to  exalt  the  incidental  blemishes  and  peculiar 
shortcomings  of  works  of  incontestable  genius  and  no  little 
distinction,  at  the  expense  of  dead  poets,  whose  writings  dis¬ 
play,  in  my  opinion,  yet  greater  because  more  masculine  quali¬ 
ties.  I  still  think  it  was  desirable  that  some  one  should  have 
undertaken  this  task ;  and  as  I  happened  to  express  not  my 
own  view  merely,  but  the  view  entertained,  I  fully  believe,  by 
most  of  my  countrymen  who  interest  themselves  in  the  higher 
concerns  of  literature,  the  work  had  some  success.  Neverthe- 
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\»m,  had  I  not  at  that  date  mistakenly  persuaded  myself  that 
I  should  neyer  again  in  my  lifetime  invite  the  public  to  a 
perusal  of  any  verse  of  my  own,  I  should  have  abstained  from 
the  duty  I  somewhat  unwillingly  undertook.  Before  publish¬ 
ing  Madonna’s  Child,”  I  made  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Bentley  for  the  transfer  of  the  entire  copyright  of  the  volume 
to  me,  and,  the  edition  being  exhausted,  I  have  not  since 
allowed  it  to  be  reprinted. 

The  fact,  however,  of  my  having  written  these  essays  has 
not  only  exposed  me,  as  the  author  of  them,  to  no  little  ani¬ 
mosity  in  certain  quarters,  of  which  it  would  bo  idle  to  com¬ 
plain,  even  if  I  were  disposed  to  do  so,  but  has  caused  me  to 
be  saddled  with  the  responsibility  of  a  number  of  anonymous 
criticisms,  more  especially  with  several  that  have  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  an  influential  morning  journal,  which  I  no 
more  wrote  or  inspired  than.  Sir,  did  you  yourself.  It  has  re¬ 
peatedly  been  brought  to  my  knowledge  that  I  am  set  down 
in  literary  circles  as  the  writer  of  notices  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Standard  newspaper  of  Queen  Mary,”  Aristophanes’ 
Apology,”  “The  Inn  Album,”  Mr.  Morris’s  “Translation  of 
the  .(TCneid,”  “  Erechtheus,”  and  I  know  not  what  beside ;  and 
now,  by  way  of  climax,  a  considerable  poet  writes  to  me,  “  I 
was  most  roughly  handled  in  the  Standard^  apropos  of  my 

* - ,’and  people  keep  assuring  me  that  you  are  its  only 

poetical  critic.” 

Will  you,  therefore,  allow  me  to  state,  once  for  all,  and  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  these  random  assertions,  made  some¬ 
times,  I  daresay,  in  perfect  sincerity,  but  too  frequently,  I 
suspect,  in  a  spirit  of  excessive  sensitiveness  and  self- 
love,  that  I  did  not  write  one  syllable  of  the  notices  I  have 
named,  nor  have  I  the  remotest  idea  who  did ;  that  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  poetical  reviews  and  notices  in  the 
Standard,  save  as  one  of  the  general  public,  occasionally  to 
admire  and  sometimes  utterly  to  dissent  from  them  ;  that  the 
only  two  poems  I  have  for  years  past  reviewed  in  its  columns, 
by  special  and  exceptional  request  of  its  editor,  are  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  “  Bothwell  ”  and  Lord  Lytton’s  “  Fables  in  Song,”  of 
both  of  which  I  spoke  with  the  enthusiastic  admiration  with 
which  they  inspired  me ;  and  that  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Swinburne,  in  which  he  was  good  enough  to  say  that  no  review 
of  any  work  of  his  ever  gratified  him  more  deeply  P  I  may  add, 
as  the  attempt  is  being  perpetually  made  to  lay  at  my  door 
reviews  likewise  of  books  in  the  World,  that  I  have  never 
reviewed  any  book  in  that  paper,  whether  of  verse  or  prose, 
from  the  day  it  was  started  to  this  hour. 

Thanking  you,  by  anticipation,  for  your  courtesy,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Swinford  House,  Alfred  Austin. 

June  5. 


THE  CITY  COMPANIES. 

Sir, — The  debate  on  Mr.  James’  motion  on  the  23rd  ult 
has  rendered  peculiar  service  to  the  cause  of  City  Re¬ 
form  by  bringing  to  the  front,  and  subjecting  to  public 
criticism,  certain  serious  fallacies  which  have  been  long  in¬ 
dustriously  circulated  in  private  channels.  The  public  are 
thus  able  to  estimate  how  infinitely  small  and  weak  are  the 
nvgumeuts  which  can  bo  advanced  for  the  retention  in  our 
midst  of  those  grievous  anomalies — the  Livery  Companies  of 
London. 

The  lines  of  defence  adopted  by  the  City  and  the  Guilds  were 
three.  First,  that  the  City  Guilds  are  private  bodies  with 
which  Tarliament  has  no  right  to  interfere,  and  that  the  whole 
pi  operty  of  which  they  can  bo  regarded  as  in  any  sense  trustees 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  Second, 
that  a  full  report  of  the  condition  of  each  of  the  Companies  was 
given  to  the  Commissioners  of  1837,  and  that  no  further  report 
is  now  needed.  Third,  that  the  rights  of  the  Guilds  were 
secured  by  charters  which  were  bought  and  paid  for,  and  which 
shimld  be  regarded  as  inviolable.  These  several  propositions 
wt  re  enunciated  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  confident 
assurance  such  as  might  be  expected  to  attach  to  the  utterance 
of  fixed  and  eternal  truth. 

As  to  the  first  proposition,  the  Lord  Mayor  was  laudably 
anxious  that  the  House  should  distinguish  between  the  Guilds 
and  the  Corporation,  which,  he  assured  them,  were  separate  and 
independent,  the  one  being  an  admittedly  public  body,  the 
other  b^ies  being  certainly  private.  I  suppose  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  soulless  corporation  is  justified  in  making  assertions 
in  Its  name  which  no  truthful  or  honest  man  could  make  in  his 


own ;  otherwise  no  justification  could  be  found  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  bodies  were  private  and  separate  from  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  which  for  600  years  have  been  its  constituency,  and  hare 
chosen  its  leading  officials.  In  the  City  argument  in  the 
Trial  of  the  Refractory  Companies,  in  1773, 1  find  the  language 
“  To  suppose  any  Company  to  be  self-existent,  independent, 
subject  to  no  laws  but  those  of  its  own  will :  to  allow  this  is  to 
suppose  a  part  to  bear  no  relation  to,  but  to  be  altogether  in¬ 
dependent  of,  the  whole — a  proposition  which  carries  absurdity 
on  the  very  face  of  it.”  Thus  out  of  the  mouth  of  his  own 
Corporation  is  the  Lord  Mayor  condemned.  The  public 
character  of  the  Guilds  can  scarcely  be  contested  again,  after 
the  current  the  debate  took,  and  it  certainly  was  put  beyond 
all  doubt  in  the  Municipal  Reform  debates  forty  years  ago. 
But  the  Lord  Mayor  was  not  even  consistent  with  himself.  If 
the  Guilds  are  private  bodies,  and  not  connected  with  the 
Corporation,  where  was  the  necessity,  in  a  motion  affecting  the 
former,  to  wander  into  elaborate  praise  of  the  latter  P  He  told 
the  House  some  eight  or  nine  times  that  the  citizens  were 
“  honest,”  which  constant  iteration  provoked  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  rejoinder  that  it  seemed  to  point  to  an 
apprehension  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  mind  that  there  was  some 
doubt  about  it.  It  was  significant  that  whoever  supplied 
the  Lord  Mayor  with  his  scattered  quotations  had  to  travel 
back  100  years  to  find  an  author  to  his  purpose,  for  certainly 
no  modern  author,  with  a  reputation  to  lose,  could  venture  on 
the  assertion  that  “  sordid  motives  the  citizens  despise.”  The 
quotations  were  taken  at  random  from  “  Luffmann,”  but  the 
Lord  Mayor  does  not  appear  to  have  been  told  the  name  of  his 
author,  as  he  did  not  give  it  in  answer  to  the  repeated  requests 
of  members  laudably  anxious  to  know  what  writer  would 
venture  to  make  such  remarkable  statements.  As  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  under  the  control  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  this 
amounts  to  some  99,000/.  a  year.  But  in  1819  it  amounted  to 
85,686/.,  so  that  whilst  other  City  property  has  quintupled  in 
value  this  has  remained  nearly  stationary.  The  reason  of  this 
was  illustrated  some  few  years  ago  in  the  case  of  The  Attorney- 
General  v.  The  Merchant  Taylors  Company.  In  this  case  the 
Court  of  Chancery  decreed  the  Company  to  apply  several 
thousands  a  year  to  charitable  purposes  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  appropriate  to  themselves.  Richard  Donkyn, 
who  died  in  1670,  left  certain  property  in  Bisliopsgate 
to  the  Company  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  twelve  poor  men 
and  twelve  poor  women.  It  brought  in  about  23/.  a  year, 
and  was  just  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  1819  the  Company 
claimed  credit  for  expending  38/.  per  year  on  this  noble  charity 
instead  of  the  lesser  sum !  Richard  Donkyn  left  his  money  for 
the  poor,  and  not  to  line  the  pockets  and  the  stomachs  of  fine 
gentlemen,  and  practically  the  appropriation  of  the  thousands 
n  year  forming  the  income  of  the  property  to  their  own  pur¬ 
poses  was  a  fraud  on  the  poor  and  a  frustration  of  the  intent 
of  the  founder.  This  case  has  many  counterparts,  and  yet  the 
Lord  Mayor  tells  us  that  all  is  under  the  control  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners. 

The  second  line  of  defence,  viz.,  that  a  full  report  was  given 
to  the  Municipal  Commissioners  in  1837,  was  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Goldney.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  second  line  necessitates 
a  retreat  from  the  first,  because,  if  Parliament  has  exacted  a 
full  enquiry  by  means  of  a  commission  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  condition  of  public  bodies,  then  the  rights  of  Parliament 
and  the  public  character  of  the  Guilds  are  established  by  valu¬ 
able  precedent.  But  as  consistency  never  was  a  strong  point 
with  the  City,  it  would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  expect  it  nere, 
and  so  both  arguments  are  advanced  at  the  same  time. 
The  assertion  is  a  most  audacious  one.  In  their  Report 
the  Commissioners  say,  “  Some  of  the  companies  of  trades 
which  still  exist  in  great  numbers  in  connexion  with  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  refused  to  furnish  any 
information  to  the  Commissioners,  and  others  furnished  it 
only  under  exceptions  and  restrictions.  Although,  therefore, 
sufficient  information  has  been  obtained  to  show  the 
general  and  ordinary  constitution  of  these  bodies,  the  details 
as  to  many  of  the  individual  companies  have  not  been  ob¬ 
tained.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  set  out  the  facts  as  to 
the  whole  of  the  Companies,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  note 
what  information  the  Twelve  great  Companies  supplied. 
Only  two,  viz.,  the  Drapers  and  the  Fishmongers,  furnished 
any  accounts  at  all.  The  Mercers,  Grocers,  Goldsmiths, 
Skinners,  Merchant  Taylors,  Haberdashers,  Salters,  Iron¬ 
mongers,  Vintners,  and  Clothworkers  declined  to  furnish  such 
accounts.  The  Vintners  even  declined  to  answer  any  com¬ 
munication  of  the  Commissioners;  the  Merchant  Taylors  told 
them  they  would  meet  them  with  “  unqualified  resistance ;  ” 
and  others  of  them  treated  the  Commission  with  great  in¬ 
civility.  And  yet  in  the  year  of  grace  1876,  the  City  have 
the  hardihood  to  advance  the  completeness  of  their  Report  as 
an  argument  against  further  enquiry.  Tried  by  their  own 
standards  they  are  here  also  found  wanting. 

The  other  argument  as  to  the  inviolability  of  purchased 
charters  was  entrusted  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  “  Charters,”  ho 
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said,  are  the  great  bonds  of  society  conferring  liberty  and 
seOTnty,  and  so  forth.  He  confined  himself  to  similar  gene¬ 
ralities,^  for  he  evidently  felt  uneasy  and  wi  dangerous  ground. 
The  City  JVsw,  in  what  it  facetiously  terms  its  “  verbatim 
report,”  prints  charities  ”  instead  of  “  charters  ”  through  the 
whole  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  argument,  and  then  lauds  it  as  a 
brilliant  performance.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  vague 
generalities  in  which  the  proposition  was  shrouded.  If  he  nad 
descended  to  argument,  or  had  ventured  on  the  treacherous  but 
instructive  ground  of  historical  research,  he  would  have  found 
that  the  charters  under  which  these  Companies  exist  and  hold 
their  property  were  granted  for  considerations  and  upon  con¬ 
ditions  which  no  longer  exist  or  are  fulfilled.  VVhen  a  body 
of  London  tradesmen  petitioned  a  Plantagenet  king  for  a 
charter,  they  undertook  to  admit  every  tradesman  into  their 
guild,  and  to  teach  and  control  the  trade.  The  charters  them¬ 
selves  set  out  these  undertakings,  and,  on  condition  of  their 

{lerformance,  confer  exceptional  privileges  as  to  the  holding  of 
and  and  the  ruling  of  the  traoe.  The  exceptional  privileges 
continue,  and  an  income  of  half  a  million  a  year  in  the  City 
alone  is  never  lessened  by  the  payment  of  legacy  or  succession 
duty,  but  all  the  correlative  duties  which  the  Companies 
undertook  are  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  public  revenue,  the 
poor,  and  the  London  tradesman,  are  all  damnified  by  the 
existence  and  action  of  these  bodies.  It  is  indeed  time  that 
the  Crown,  which  has  the  constitutional  right  of  control  over 
the  Companies,  should  either  exercise  it  to  enforce  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  tneir  duties,  or  that  the  charters  should  be  withdrawn 
now  that  the  conditions  are  no  longer  fulfilled.  There  is  ample 
precedent  in  the  past  history  of  these  Companies  for  either 
course. 

A  position  so  weakly  defended  as  was  that  of  the  City 
Guilds  is  already  fallen  so  far  as  argument  is  concerned.  How 
long  subsidies  of  soup,  ball  tickets,  freedoms  in  ^old  boxes, 
and  fulsome  adulation  of  public  men,  may  keep  the  institutions 
unreformed,  remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  nothing  they  abhor 
so  much  as  the  truth  j  and  whenever  the  exact  truth  as  to  City 
GuUds  and  their  management  shall  be  known,  on  that  day  will 
their  continued  existence  be  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  im¬ 
possible.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

London  :  June  5,  1876.  Joseph  F.  B.  Firth. 


is  given  to  figures  or  landscape  which  ou^ht  to  form  an 
harmonious  background,  instead  of  distracting  the 
attention  from  the  motif  of  the  picture. 

The  story  of  *  Old  Kensington  *  begins  with  the 
childhood  of  the  heroine.  Dorothea  Vanborough  and 
her  brother  George  have  been  sent  home  from  India  to 
the  care  of  their  aunt  Lady  Sarah  Francis ;  they  live 
in  one  of  the  old-fashioned  houses  at  Kensington,  with 
gardens  and  carved  gateways,  of  which  some  one  or  two 
may  still  outlast  the  pressure  of  new  building  going  on 
around  them.  A  numerous  and  cheerful  family,  named 
Morgan,  live  near  the  more  refined  Lady  Sarah,  and 
from  their  house  an  orphan  child,  called  Rboda,  is  often 
invited  to  play  with  Dorothea.  The  two  girls  grow  up 
I  in  the  familiar  intimacy  which  comes  from  early  com¬ 
panionship,  but  the  contrast  of  their  two  characters  is 
clearly  defined  tlironghout  the  book.  A  few  swift 
touches  convey  to  us  the  truth  and  fearlessness  of 
Dorothea’s  character,  whilst  Rhoda’s  cowardice  and 
spirit  of  intrigue  is  indicated  from  the  beginning, 
although  no  one  doubts  that  she  must  have  been  attrac- 
tive  and  fascinating.  She  was  weak  rather  than  ruth¬ 
less  in  her  selfishness,  disliking  to  give  pain  to  others, 
but  absolutely  refusing  to  endure  it  herself,  and  de¬ 
liberately  choosing,  wherever  the  alternative  was  offered, 
to  inflict  rather  than  to  endure  pain. 

The  hero,  Frank  Raban,  is  finely  conceived,  though 
the  reader  only  learns  to  appreciate  him  by  degrees. 
Dorothea’s  handsome  six-foot-high  lover,  Robert  Henley, 
with  his  narrow  conventional  ways,  and  utter  want  of 
humour  and  imagination,  is  consistent  throughout. 
Here  is  part  of  his  first  love-letter  to  his  betrothed:— 

I  long  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  all  you  believed  me,  and  worthy 
of  your  choice.  Do  not  fear  to  trust  your  happiness  to  me.  I  have 
carefully  studied  your  character ;  I  know  you  even  better  than  you 
know  j’ourself,  and,  when  you  hesitated,  I  could  appreciate  your 
motives.  1  feel  convinced  that  we  have  acted  for  the  best. 


LITEEATUKE. 


MISS  THACKERAY’S  NOVELS. 

The  Works  of  Miss  Thackeray.  Volume  I. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1876. 


The  true  geniu^  which  Miss  Thackeray  undoubtedly 
possesses,  has  long  since  gained  for  her  a  literary  pre¬ 
eminence  and  a  popularity  which  many  authors  perhaps 
even  of  greater  t^ent  have  failed  to  obtain.  A  new  edition 
of  her  works  is  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome.  As  we  turn 
over  the  familiar  pages  of  *  Old  Kensington,’  again  the 
refined  and  elevated  tone  which  characterises  all  that 
Miss  Thackeray  produces,  commands  a  respect  to  which 
few  novelists  have  an  equal  title.  In  reviewing  works 
of  only  ordinary  ability,  whose  authors  have  yet  to  enrol 
their  band  of  admirers,  one  hesitates  to  draw  attention 
to  defects,  lest  casual  readers  should  attach  undue  pro¬ 
minence  to  them,  and  overlook  what  remains  to  be 
admired.  But  when  the  power  of  an  author  has  met 
with  the  general  recognition  that  Miss  Thackeray  has 
obtained,  we  run  no  risk  of  depreciating  her  merits  if 
we  venture  to  comment  upon  what  we  consider  her 
shortcomings.  In  spite,  then,  of  the  tender  grace,  the 
sparkle,  and  the  exquisite  purity  of  her  writings,  we  can¬ 
not  but  regret  the  confusion  which  often  occurs  in  her 
narrative — the  crowding  together  of  unnecessary  sup¬ 
plementary  characters,  and  a  proneness  to  discursive 
fancies  at  inconvenient  moments.  In  the  very  midst  of 
an  explanation  between  two  lovers,  she  will  linger  to 
describe  the  moonlight,  and  keep  her  readers  waiting  for 
the  denouement  whilst  she  is  patting  the  head  of  a  little 
child,  or  painting  some  of  the  scenery  with  which  she 
desires  to  surround  her  characters.  !&autifal  as  many 
of  her  pictures  are,  the  interest  of  the  story  is  weakened 
by  these  frequent  interruptions  ;  and,  as  gems  of  rarest 
merit  are  best  displayed  in  the  plainest  setting,  so  would 
greater  clearness  of  outline,  and  oneness  of  design,  be 
a  ^ain  in  placing  before  us  the  charming  creations  of 
Miss  Thackeray’s  imagination.  The  canvas  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  subject,  if  disproportionate  prominence 


Perhaps  the  most  amusing  person  in  the  book  is  Mrs. 
Palmer,  Dolly’s  mother,  who  has  married  a  second 
time,  and  has  acquired  the  typical  Anglo-Indian 
character,  including  a  graceful  indolence  and  love  of 
admiration.  Here  is  her  description  : — 

Sho  was  certainly  an  adaptable  woman  in  some  ways ;  one  hus- 
Old  Kensington.  I  band  or  another,  one  life  or  another.  So  long  as  she  had  her 
emotions,  her  maid,  her  cups  of  tea,  her  comfortable  sofa,  and  some¬ 
one  to  listen  to  her,  she  was  perfectly  happy.  She  carried  about 
in  herself  such  an  unfailing  source  of  interest  and  solicitude,  that  no 
other  was  really  necessary  to  her;  although,  to  hear  her  sp^k,  you 
would  imagine  her  life  to  be  one  long  regret.  “My  spirit  is  quite 
broken,”  she  would  say,  cheerfully.  “Give  me  that  small  hand- 
screen,  Dolly ;  for  your  sake,  Sarah,  I  will  gladly  chaperone  Dolly 
to  Cambridge.” 


All  the  letters  throughout  the  book  are  admirably 
individualised,  and  are  well  worth  reading.  Mrs. 
Palmer’s  are  always  amusing  and  characteristic. 

Friends— kind  good  friends  [she  writes,  from  Trincomalee]— Mrs. 
and  Miss  McGruddor  have  offered  to  accompany  me  overland, 
sharing  all  expenses,  and  visiting  Venice — and  Titian’s — the  great 
master’s  glorious  works,  en  route — to  say  nothing  of  Ilaphael  and 
Angelo  the  divine.  We  shall  rest  a  week  at  Paris.  I  feel  that  after 
so  long  a  journey,  utter  prostration  will  succeed  to  the  excitement 
which  carries  me  through,  when  I  see  others  more  robust  than  my¬ 
self  failing  on  every  side.  And  then  I  am  in  rag^s — a  study  for 
Murillo  himself !  I  cannot  come  among  you  till  my  wardrobe  is 
replenished.  How  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  I  shall  welcome 
my  Dorothea — ours  I  may  say.  *  .  •  P.S.  Since  writing  the 

above  few  lines  I  find  that  my  husband  wishes  to  compass  my  death. 
He  again  proposes  my  returning  with  him  by  the  Cape.  Sarah, 
will  you  spare  me  the  corner  of  a  garret  beneath  your  roof? 

The  letter  was  “  scented  with  some  faint,  delicious  per¬ 
fume.”  This  is  as  good  as  any  of  the  letters  that 
Thackeray  himself  delighted  in  inventing,  and  indeed 
his  daughter  has  largely  inherited  from  her  g^t-ed 
father,  although  we  must  venture  to  complain  of  a 
want  of  method,  leading  to  a  sense  of  confusion  in  all 
that  she  writes. 

■  No  doubt  Miss  Thackeray  herself  attaches  such  a  defi¬ 
nite  personality  to  each  of  her  creations,  even  before  she 
haa  introduced  them  to  her  readers,  that  she  sees  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  perplexities  arising  between  the  identity  of 
Peter  and  Paul ;  consequently,  we  are  overwhelmed  at 
the  very  outset  of  her  story  with  such  a  mob  of  Cassieg 
and  Zoes,  of  Noras  and  Joannas,  in  addition  to  the  neces- 
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gary  Dollys  and  Rhodas,  that  it  requires  a  clear  head 
indeed  to  steer  through  the  opening  chapters  without  a 
collision  or  two.  If  only  the  authoress  would  be  content 
with  formally  presenting  the  principal  performers  in  her 
cast,  and  passing  over  the  “  supers  ”  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  as  “  soldiers,  citizens,  musicians,”  and  so  on,  we 
should  be  relieved ;  but  one’s  memory  is  bewildered  with 
the  vast  number  of  people  to  whom  we  are  introduced  ; 
they  sometimes  merely  flit  across  a  page,  and  never  re¬ 
appear;  yet  we  have  “James ‘Brand’s  kind  blue  eyes,” 
“  Farmer  Rhodes’  beautiful  mare,”  Becky’s  shock  head, 
and  many  more  such  graphic  touches,  taking  shape 
before  us  for  an  instant,  as  if  they  were  all  of  some  im¬ 
portance,  and  perhaps  forming  a  necessary  link  in  the 
story,  while  after  all  they  might  just  as  well  have  been 
left  out  altogether.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  popular  as  it 
has  become,  would  have  been  more  widely  appreciated  if 
it  had  been  less  crowded,  and  consequently  easier  to  read. 
Wo  cannot  help  regretting  that  so  charming  a  writer 
should  allow  her  pen  too  much  independence ;  her  quill  so 
frequently  writes  genius,  that  she  is  apt  to  trust  too  much 
to  it,  and  allows  it  to  ramble  along  from  time  to  time  with¬ 
out  due  supervision.  The  result  of  this  occasional  wander¬ 
ing  is  sometimes  almost  akin  to  nonsense,  whilst  the  next 
passage  may  bo  imbued  with  a  sweet  wisdom  and  a 
depth  of  insight  quite  peculiar  to  herself.  The  blem¬ 
ishes  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  are  the  more 
to  bo  deplored  because  a  careless  public  detects  no 
difference  between  the  toadstool  and  the  mushroom,  and 
swallows  down  both  with  equal  gusto.  A  little  repres¬ 
sion — a  more  calm  concentration,  would  eliminate  such 
sentences  as  these,  for  instance  : — “  One  would  still  be 
glad  to  know  where  human  nature  finishes  and  ducks 
begin  ;  ”  or  the  paragraph  about  Royal  Cbapels,  “  Are 
royal  chapels  only  echoes  and  allegories  ?  ”  and  yet 
there  is  a  tenderness  and  a  pathos  in  the  words  which 
follow  : — “  Do  people  go  there  to  pray  real  prayers,  to 
long  passionately  with  beating  hearts  ?  Have  dried-up 
tears  ever  fallen  upon  the  big  pages  of  the  old  books 
with  their  curling  t’s  and  florid  s’s  ?  ” 

Further  on  there  comes  a  sentence,  of  which  we  all 
feel  the  truth — “Rather  than  keep  dinner  waiting, 
l>eople  break  off  their  talk,  their  loves,  their  prayers.” 
Here  is  another — “  Sometimes  A  gets  credit  for  saying 
what  B  may  have  thought  and  felt,  what  C  has  lived 
for  years  with  courage  and  self-denial ;  then  comes  a 
Rhoda  who  looJiS  it  all  without  an  effort  or  a  single 
word.”  Reflections  of  this  kind,  half  sad,  half 
humorous,  abound  in  Miss  Thackeray’s  writings  ;  and 
in  her  descriptions  of  the  great  events  of  life  her  power 
is  far  beyond  any  praise  of  ours.  George  Vanborough — 
with  his  generous  nature,  his  wild  flashes  of  passion,  is 
true  and  real ;  the  scene  where  he  has  quarrelled  with 
Rhoda,  and  goes  off  for  ever — desperately  rowing  down 
the  river — alone  in  the  darkness,  can  scarcely  be  read 
without  emotion.  And  yet,  as  wo  should  esteem  it  a 
fault  in  a  player  to  act  solely  for  the  amusement  of  a 
particular  row  of  stalls,  so  must  we  consider  it  a  mistake 
m  an  author  to  direct  his  writing  solely  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  intimate  circle  of  readers.  Just  as  in  a  small 
society,  to  which  a  stranger  is  casually  introduced,  the 
tact  of  the  hostess  wdll  take  care  to  lead  the  con¬ 
versation  into  a  strain  of  general  interest,  and  to 
avoid  personalities  which  need  a  key  to  be  understood  ; 
so  an  author  may  bo  accused  of  something  like  dis¬ 
courtesy  to  the  general  reader  in  these  subtle  references 
to  the  chosen  few.  The  authoress  will  even  go  the 
length  of  suddenly  transferring  her  scene  of  action  to 
the  North  of  England,  for  no  other  apparent  reason 
than  that  of  paying  a  graceful  attention  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Yorkshire — where  she  had  possibly  spent  a 
pleasant  visit.  Had  she  owed  some  favours  to  still  more 
remote  regions,  poor  Miss  Vanborough  would  infallibly 
have  b(*en  packed  off  without  remorse,  to  pay  them  to 
the  antipodes.  Such  a  system  as  this  must  necessarily 
tend  to  increase  the  confusion  to  which  wo  have  already 
referred;  and  picturesque  and  beautiful  as  Miss 
Thackeray’s  jungle  is,  we  cannot  think  its  charm  would 
have  been  in  any  way  marred  by  a  little  more  careful 
aying  out. 


It  would  be  hypercritical  to  take  umbrage  at  such 
little  technical  inaccuracies  as  “  laundress  ”  for  “  bed- 
maker,”  “  coming  up  ”  for  “  going  down,”  when  speak, 
ing  of  leaving  Cambridge  for  London.  Or  even  of  a 
Master  of  Arts  gravely  telling  Miss  Vanborough  that 
the  University  is  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  beer  and 
cigars  of  an  evening  in  the  College  gardens.  Such 
inaccai*acies  would  be  grave  in  a  calendar  or  handbook, 
but  matter  little  in  a  novel  by  a  lady  who  happens  not 
to  be  one  of  those  who  has  had  a  college  education. 
Still  it  seems  a  pity  that  such  trifling  errors  as  these 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  when  they  would  so  easily 
have  been  obviated  by  a  little  supervision  from  any 
Cambridge  man. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  defects  that  we  have  observed 
in  the  waitings  of  this  gifted  authoress  in  no  carping 
mood.  Few  could  read  her  books  without  gaining  good 
from  them ;  none  could  do  so  without  recognising  the 
pure  and  noble  tone,  the  sympathy,  and  the  tenderness 
which  pervades  them  all. 


EASTERN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Histori/  of  Indian  an'd  Eastern  Architecture.  By  James  Fergussoo, 
D.C.L.,  &c.  London  :  John  Murray. 

[First  Notice.'] 

Every  student  of  Indian  history,  and  every  lover  of 
the  fine  arts,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Fergusson 
for  the  exhaustive  history  of  Indian  architecture  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  splendid  volume.  The  book  is  a  fine 
monument  of  honest  laborious  work.  Mr.  Fergusson 
has  gathered  his  information  from  photographs, 
drawings,  and  personal  research  in  India.  The  present 
volume  is  substantially  an  independent  and  original 
work,  although  it  appears  as  the  third  volume  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  ‘  General  History  of  Architecture,* 
published  in  1855.  In  the  last  edition  the  Indian 
chapters  extended  only  to  about  300  pages,  with  200 
illustrations  ;  and  though  most  of  the  woodcuts  reappear 
in  the  present  volume,  more  than  half  of  the  original 
text  has  been  cancelled,  and  consequently  at  least 
600  pages  of  the  present  work  are  original  matter, 
and  200  illustrations — and  these  by  far  the  most 
important  —  have  been  added.  Of  the  beauty  of 
these  woodcuts,  and  the  care  and  accuracy  with 
which  they  are  drawn,  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly.  They  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  Indian 
architectural  art,  and  of  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  it.  Glowing  descriptions  of  the  architectural  monu¬ 
ments  of  India  are  not  wanting  among  the  writings 
of  early  travellers,  but  to  Mr.  Fergusson  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  given  to  the  world  the  first  systematic 
‘  History  of  Indian  Architecture.’  The  volume  ought 
to  be  carefully  studied  by  the  artist  and  architect  who 
wish  to  acquire  broad  and  varied  views  of  their  art,  and 
by  everyone  who  wishes  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  some  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of  men.‘ 
For  certain  qualities  the  Indian  buildings  are  unrivalled. 
They  display  an  exuberance  of  fancy,  a  lavishness  of 
labour,  and  an  elaboration  of  detail,  to  be  found  nowhere ' 
else. 

The  prehistoric  remains  of  India  consist  of  cromlechs, 
cairns,  and  other  cognate  remains,  built  by  an  unknown 
race,  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  Between  these  a,nd 
the  Buddhist  remains,  which  come  next  in  order,  a  wide 
interval  lies ;  for,  although  in  the  Mahabharata  and 
Ramayana  we  read  of  citadels  and  magnificent  palaces, 
the  Aryans  built  nothing  that  has  endured  to  our  time. 
Mr.  Fergusson  fixes  the  immigration  of  the  Aryans  at 
or  about  the  Hindu  era  known  as  the  Kali  Yug,  B.C. 
3101,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  even  the  Greeks  do’ 
not  seem  to  have  found  among  the  Indians  any  tradition  * 
of  their  immigration.  In  the  oldest  hymns  of  the  Vedas 
we  find  the  Aryan  people  already  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  India,  between  the  Cabul  river  and  the  Indus. 
W e  can  trace  their  onward  march  from  this  point  step 
by  step,  with  the  help  of  their  literature.  They  evidently 
went  from  the  S’atradu,  the  modern  Sutlej,  to  the 
Saravasti,  a  river  which  now  loses  itself  in  the  sand,’ 
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bat  which  then  flowed  into  the  Indus.  It  is  probable 
that  they  long  continued  stationary  on  its  borders. 
During  this  ]^riod  the  Brahmanical  system  gradually 
grew  up  in  Hindustan.  Then  the  stream  of  immigrants 
poured  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  Jamna,  and 
at  the  epoch  of  the  great  reformer,  Buddha,  we  find  the 
whole  country,  as  far  as  Bengal,  completely  in  the 
possession  of  the  Aryans,  and  with  the  Brahmanical 
constitution  fully  developed.  India  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Aryans  was  inhabited  by  rude,  uncivilised,  but 
powerful  races,  who,  we  may  be  quite  certain,  did  not 
give  up  their  land  to  the  invaders  without  a  fierce 
struggle.  Mr.  Fergusson  states  that  the  great  Dravidian 
races  which  the  Aryans  drove  before  them  into  Southern 
India,  and  the  so-called  aboriginal  wild  tribes,  are  alike 
Turanian.  If  the  term  Turanian  is  to  embrace  races  so 
widely  separated  by  language  and  customs  as  Dravidians 
and  the  various  hill- trills  of  India,  the  sooner  it  is  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  vocabulary  of  philologists  and  ethno¬ 
logists  the  better.  The  great  Dravidian  race  can 
neither  be  referred  to  an  Aryan  nor  aboriginal  origin. 
They  entered  India  long  before  the  Aryans,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  by  what  route.  Their  cradle  was  pro¬ 
bably  in  some  distant  region  in  upper  Asia. 

In  the  Mahabharata  mention  is  made  of  Magadha 
or  Bahar,  and  of  its  Lunar  King,  Saha-Deva.  The 
thirty-fifth  in  succession  from  him  was  Agata-Satru,  in 
whose  reign  flourished  Sakya,  or  Gotama,  the  founder 
of  Buddhism.  His  death  probably  took  place  in 
543.  The  sixth  king  from  Agata-Satru  was  called 
Nanda;  and  he  founded  a  Sudra  dynasty,  of  which 
nine  successive  kings,  all  called  Nanda,  reigned  in  suc¬ 
cession.  One  of  these  Nandas  was  reigning  at  Pata- 
liputra  at  the  time  of  Alexander’s  invasion,  and  the  fame 
of  his  power  and  riches  attracted  the  envy  of  the  great 
conqueror.  In  the  disorganisation  that  succeeded  the 
retreat  of  Alexander  from  the  Punjab,  a  man  of  low 
birth,  named  Chandragupta,  said  by  some  to  have  been 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Nanda,  made  himself  master  of 
that  province.  Soon  afterwards  he  succeeded  in  con¬ 
quering  the  great  kingdom  of  Magadha,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  Maurya  dynasty,  the  most  brilliant  and 
the  best  known  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  India. 
Chandragupta  is  the  Sandracottus  or  Sandrakoptus 
(Athenaeus)  of  the  Greeks,  who  received  Megasthenes, 
the  ambassador  of  Seleucus,  at  Pataliputra,  the  modern 
Patna,  and  it  was  to  the  account  given  by  Megasthenes 
of  this  mission  that  the  Greeks  were  chiefly  indebted  for 
all  their  knowledge  of  India.  The  grandson  of  Chandra¬ 
gupta  was  the  famous  Asoka,  who  established  Buddhism 
as  the  State  religion  of  India,  B.c.  250.  From  b.c.  250 
for  five  centuries  all  monuments  in  India  are  Buddhist. 
Fergusson  calls  this  earliest  style  “  a  wooden  art 
painfully  struggling  into  lithic  forms.”  Gateways  and 
railings  of  masonry  were  imitated  from  the  earlier 
forms  carved  out  of  timber.  The  Buddhist  remains 
consist  of  rock-inscriptions,  late  or  pillars  with  inscrip¬ 
tions,  topes'  or  stupas^  rock-hewn  temples  and  veharas  or 
monasteries.  The  topes  are  vast  mounds  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  relics.  That  known  as  the  Sanchi  Tope  is  the 
largest,  and  indeed  the  finest,  in  Central  India,  the  dome  ^ 
being  somewhat  less  than  a  hemisphere  106  ft.  in 
diameter  and  42ft.  in  height.  Rails  play  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  Buddhist  architecture.  The  newly- 
discovered  rail  at  Bharhut  is  perhaps  the^  most  interest¬ 
ing  historical  monument  known  to  exist  in  India.  The 
tope  itself,  which  seems  to  have  been  68ft.  in  diameter, 
has  entirely  disappeared,  but  about  one-half  of  the  rail 
still  remains.  Originally  it  was  88ft.  in  diameter, 
and  consequently  some  275ft.  in  length.  It  was 
divided  into  four  quadrants  by  the  four  entrances, 
each  of  which  was  guarded  by  statues,  4Jfb.  high, 
carved  in  relief  in  the  corner  pillars  of  Yakshas  and 
Yakshinis  and  Naya  Rajas,  the  representatives,  in 
fact,  of  those  people  who  afterwards  became  Buddhists. 
It  was  on  the  rails  that  the  Buddhist  architects  lavished 
all  the  resources  of  their  art,  and  the  gateways  or 
torans,  as  they  are  properly  called,  were  covered 
with  the  most  elaborate  sculptures.  Although,  if 
looked  at  from  a  merely  artistic  point  of  view,  it  will 


probably  be  found  that  the  rails  are  the  most  interesting 
Buddhist  remains  that  have  come  down  to  onr  time,  still, 
in  an  historical  or  architectural  sense,  they  are  certainly 
surpassed  by  the  chaitya  halls.  These  are  the  temples 
of  the  religion  properly  so  called.  Some  twenty  or  thirty 
of  these  are  known  still  to  exist  in  a  state  of  greater  or 
less  preservation,  but,  with  one  exception,  all  cut  in  the 
rock.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  caves  is 
somewhat  singular,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  those 
now  known  being  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  remainder  consists  of  two  groups  in 
Bengal  those  of  Behar  and  Cuttack,  neither  of  which 
is  important  in  extent ;  one  only  is  known  to  exist 
in  Madras,  that  of  Mahavelipore,  and  two  or  three 
insignificant  groups  which  have  been  traced  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab. 

From  the  time  of  Asoka,  who,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ,  excavated  the  first  cave  at  Rajagriha,  till  the  great  cataclysm 
in  the  8th  century,  the  series  is  uninterrupted ;  and,  if  properly 
exanained  and  drawn,  the  caves  would  furnish  us  with  a  complete 
religious  and  artistic  history  of  the  greater  part  of  India  daring  ten 
or  eleven  centuries,  the  darkest  and  most  perplexing  of  her  exist¬ 
ence.  But,  although  during  this  long  period  the  practice  was 
common  to  Buddhists,  Hindus,  and  Jains,  it  ceased  before  the 
Mahomedan  conquest.  Hardly  any  excavations  have  been  made 
or  attempted  since  that  period,  except,  perhaps,  some  rude  Jaina 
monoliths  in  the  rock  at  Gualior,  and,  it  may  be,  one  or  two  in 
southern  India. 

The  cave  known  as  that  at  Karli,  situated  on  the  road 
between  Bombay  and  Puna,  is  certeinly  the  largest  as 
well  as  the  most  complete  chaitya  cave  hitherto  dis¬ 
covered  in  India.  It  resembles  to  a  very  great  extent 
an  early  Christian  church  in  its  arrangements,  consisting 
of  a  nave  and  side- aisles,  terminating  in  an  apse  or  semi¬ 
dome  round  which  the  aisle  is  earned.  The  general  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  interior  are  126ft.  from  the  entrance  to 
the  back  wall,  by  45fb.  7in.  in  width.  The  side-aisles, 
however,  are  very  much  narrower  than  in  Christian 
churches,  the  central  one  being  25ft.  7ia.,  so  that  the 
others  are  only  10ft.  wide,  including  the  thickness  of 
the  pillars.  The  height  is  only  42ft.,  or  perhaps  45ft. 
from  the  floor  to  the  apex.  Fifteen  pillars  on  each  side 
separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles  ;  each  pillar  has  a  tall 
base,  an  octagonal  shaft,  and  richly  ornamented  capital, 
on  which  kneel  two  elephants,  each  bearing  two  figures, 
generally  a  man  and  a  woman,  but  sometimes  two 
females.  The  sculptures  on  the  capitals  supply  the  place 
usually  occupied  by  frieze  and  cornice  in  Grecian 
archit^ture.  Immediately  under  the  semi-dome  of  the 
apse,  and  nearly  where  the  altar  stands  in  Christian 
churches,  is  placed  the  dagoba,  in  this  instance  a  plain 
dome  slightly  stilled  on  a  circular  dome.  Opposite  the 
dagoba  is  the  entrance,  consisting  of  three  doorways 
under  a  gallery  exactly  corresponding  with  our  rood  loft ; 
and  over  the  gallery  the  whole  end  of  the  hall  is  open, 
forming  one  great  window  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe, 
through  which  all  the  light  is  admitted.  A  volume  of 
light  falls  on  the  altar  and  leaves  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing  in  comparative  obscurity,  and  gives  the  interior  a 
solemn  and  grand  appearance.  The  effect  is  considerably 
heightened  by  the  closely-set  thick  columns  that  divide 
the  three  aisles  from  one  another,  as  they  suffice  to 
prevent  the  boundary  walls  from  ever  being  seen,  and 
as  there  are  no  openings  in  the  walls  the  views  between 
the  pillars  is  practically  unlimited.  These  peculiarities 
are  found  more  or  less  developed  in  all  the  other  caves 
of  the  same  class  in  India.  The  raths  or  rock-hewn 
edifices  at  Mahavelipore  are  classed  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
as  forms  of  Buddhist  architecture  adopted  by  the 
Hindus.  He  considers  them  to  be  close  copies  of  a 
Buddhist  storied  vehara  or  monastery.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  almost  more  dependent  on  rock-cut  examples  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  veharas  or  monasteries  of  the 
Buddhists  than  we  are  for  that  of  the  chaityas  or 
churches.  The  Chinese  pilgrims  have  described  them, 
but  they  were  not  adepts  at  architectural  definitions. 
Hiouen  Thsang’s  description  of  the  great  Nalanda  mo¬ 
nastery,  situated  thirty-four  miles  south  of  Patna,  is 
important.  The  general  appearance  of  the  place  may  be 
gathered  ftom  the  following : — 

In  the  different  courts  the  houses  of  the  monks  were  each  four 
storeys  in  height.  The  pavilions  had  pillars  ornamented  with 
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dmgons,  and  had  beams  resplendent  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow — rafters  richly  carved— columns  ornamented  with  jade, 
painted  red  and  richly  chiselled,  and  balustrades  of  carved  open¬ 
work.  The  lintels  of  the  doors  were  decorated  with  elegance  and 
the  roofs  covered  with  glazed  tiles  of  brilliant  colours,  which  mul¬ 
tiplied  themselves  by  reflection,  and  varied  the  effect  at  every 
moment  in  a  thousand  manners.  Or,  as  he  enthusiastically  sums 
up : — The  Sangharamas  of  India  are  counted  by  thousands,  but 
there  are  none  equal  to  this  in  majesty  or  richness,  or  the  height  of 
their  construction. 


Few  indeed  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  India  promises 
to  be  more  fruitful  of  important  results  in  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  archaeology  of  India  than  those  obtained  from 
the  recent  excavation  of  ruined  Buddhistic  monasteries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peshawur.  The  remains  found 
prove  the  direct  influences  of  Western  art  on  the 
architecture  of  India  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
culmination  of  Buddhism  in  India. 


LORD  SHELBURNE. 


Life  of  William,  Earl  of  Shelburne,  afterwarde  first  Marquis  of 
Ijansdowne,  with  Elxtracts  from  his  Papers  and  Correspondence. 
lly  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice.  Vol.  II.  London  ;  Macmillan 
and  Co. 


The  inferiority  of  the  second  volume  of  ‘  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne’s  Memoirs  ’  to  the  first  is  attributable  to  no  fall- 
ing-ofl*  on  the  part  of  the  accomplished  author,  but 
simply  to  the  lack  of  original  material.  In  the  first  volume 
we  were  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  Shelburne 
himself,  through  the  medium  of  his  own  memoirs,  and 
highly  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  his  portraits  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  general  piquancy  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  private  and  political  affairs.  The  autobiographic 
element  is  almost  wholly  absent  from  the  present 
volume,  and  we  are  continually  reminded  that  to  read 
about  Shelburne  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  read  Shel¬ 
burne  himself.  No  biographer  could  have  done  better 
than  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice,  who  has  presented  the 
leading  facts  of  the  most  important  period  of  his  an- 
cestor’s  life  with  perfect  impartiality,  and  in  an  emi¬ 
nently  agreeable  and  perspicuous  style.  It  is  but  natural 
that  the  most  memorable  incidents  should  be  the  best 
known,  and  that  the  novelty  and  importance  of  Lord 
Fitzmaurice’s  work  should  consist  principally  in  its 
illustrations  of  the  byways  of  history. 

Lord  Shelburne’s  celebrity,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
rests  in  a  great  measure  on  his  opposition  to  the 
inauspicious  policy  which  occasioned  the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonies.  The  peculiarity  of  his  attitude  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  fact  that  this  resistance  was  offered,  not 
solely  as  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  but  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  w  hile  he  was  himself  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
A  minister’s  remaining  in  office  to  carry  out  a  policy  of 
which  ho  strongly  disapproved  would  in  our  day  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  gross  piece  of  political  profligacy.  In 
Shelburne’s  time  it  was  excused,  if  not  necessitated,  by 
a  unique  conjunction  of  circumstances.  The  Premier 
was  entirely  with  him,  but  the  Premier  was  a  cipher  in 
his  own  administration.  No  additional  light  is  here 
thrown  on  the  cause  of  Chatham’s  secession  fixjm  affairs — 
whether  insanity,  perversity,  charlatanism,  or  actual 
physical  incapacity.  A  more  extraordinary  situation 
for  the  country  was  never  witnessed,  or  a  more  painful 
one  for  Shelburne.  Regarded  as  Chatham’s  representa¬ 
tive  and  alter  ego^  he  dared  not  resign  without  his 
sanction,  and  this  sanction  he  could  not  obtain.  He 
was  according^  compelled  to  remain  in  office,  witnessing 
the  triumph  of  a  policy  which  he  detested,  but  always 
hoping  that  Chatham  would  return  and  terminate  his 
perplexities  by  a  vigorous  interi)08ition.  Public  opinion 
would  in  our  day  have  made  short  work  with  the 
difficulty,  but  in  Shelburne’s  it  was  a  force  not  easily 
put  in  motion  except  upon  issues,  like  Wilkes’  case, 
obviously  involving  the  national  honour  or  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  W^e  hear  much  of  the  practical  adminis¬ 
trative  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  predominance  of 
the  democratic  element ;  it  is  instructive  to  note,  on  the 
other  hand,  into  what  feebleness,  distraction,  and  utter 
abnegation  of  public  principle  a  purely  aristocratic 
government  may  fall.  Even  when  Shelburne’s  friends 


had  at  last  a  chance  of  office,  they  showed  themselves  as 
quarrelsome  and  self-seeking  as  the  rest.  The  King 
accurately  divined  the  temper  of  the  people,  and 
adroitly  availed  himself  of  the  public  dissatisfaction  to 
establish  something  very  like  personal  government 
under  a  pliant  minister,  whose  deference  to  the  royal 
will  against  his  own  better  judgment  secured  him  a  long 
term  of  office,  and  lost  us  the  American  colonies.  It  is 
enrions  to  remark  how  easily  the  inevitable  separation 
might  have  been  retarded  for  some  years.  Had  the 
anticipated  war  with  France  and  Spain  then  broken  out, 
Chatham  must  have  been  called  to  office  as  War  Minister, 
the  grievances  of  the  colonists  would  have  been  redressed, 
and  the  French  Revolution  might  possibly  have  been 
postponed  until  Napoleon  was  too  old  to  enact  a  leading 
part  in  it. 

Disgusted  with  politics,  Shelburne  escaped  to  the 
Continent,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Abbe  Morellet,  who  became  his  instructor  in  political 
economy.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  bias  of  the 
Whigs  to  a  liberal  commercial  policy  may  date  from  this 
acquaintance,  and  Shelburne  certainly  set  the  example, 
so  successfully  imitated  by  other  Whig  patricians,  of 
making  his  house  the  resort  of  men  of  parts.  Price, 
Priestley,  and  Bentham  were  all  patronised  by  him, 
under  circumstances  most  honourable  to  the  good  feel¬ 
ing  and  self-repect  of  all  parties.  Priestley  spent  many 
years  in  his  house  as  librarian.  Bentham  has  left  a 
character  of  him  which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
the  scurrilous  invective  of  Horace  Walpole.  The  charge 
of  insincerity  was  so  habitually  brought  against  him  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  to  have  been  entirely  without 
foundation,  yet  it  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  great  degree 
by  the  fitfulness  which  Bentham  remarked  in  him  : — 

There  was  a  prodigious  deal  of  ambiguity  in  the  general  tenor  of 
his  language  on  party  subjects  ;  whether  genuine  or  affected  I  cannot 
be  certain.  I  rather  believe  it  genuine,  because  I  find  it  the  same 
on  subjects  in  which  party  has  nothing  to  do.  He  used  frequently 
to  Siiy,  “  Tell  me  what  is  right  and  proper — tell  me  what  a  man  of 
virtue  would  do  in  this  matter.**  I  told  him  that  Balak,  the  son  of 
Zippor,  wanted  Balaam  to  prophesy,  who  answered,  “  that  which 
the  Lord  puts  into  my  mouth  will  I  prophesy ; "  and  that  was  the 
answer  1  made.  He  asked  me  what  he  could  do  for  me.  I  told 


him  “nothing;**  and  ho  found  this  so  different  to  the  universal 
spirit  of  those  about  him,  as  to  endear  me  to  him. 

He  had  a  wildness  about  him,  and  conceived  groundless  sus¬ 
picions  about  nothing  at  all.  I  remember  going  to  ride  out  with 
one  of  his  servants,  and  being  accosted  by  some  man,  whom  I  spoke 
to  out  of  pure  civility ;  and  on  mentioning  it  to  Lord  Shelburne  he 
seemed  to  think  I  was  deserving  of  suspicion.  About  the  last  time 
I  was  at  his  house,  I  mentioned  something  about  Count  Woronzof, 
and  he  fancied  I  had  been  sent  by  Woronzof  to  communicate  it. 
Yet  there  was  about  him  a  good  deal  of  sympathy :  a  curious 
mixture,  too,  of  what  was  natural  and  what  was  factitious.  He 
had  a  sort  of  systematic  plan  for  gaining  people.  I  was  quite  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  interest  he  had  shown  towards  me.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  did  not  immediately  occur  to  my  thoughts,  nor  did  I 
immediately  gather  up  the  threads  of  them  till  long  afterwards.  He 
had  a  way  of  talking  in  fits  and  starts.  His  mind  seemed  always 
in  a  state  of  agitation  with  the  passion  of  ambition  and  the  desire 
of  splendour.  His  head  was  not  clear.  He  felt  the  want  of  clear¬ 
ness.  He  had  had  a  most  wretched  education,  and  a  foolish  father 
and  mother,  of  whose  management  of  him  he  always  talked  with 
horror. 


This  eccentricity  was  accompanied  by,  or  rather  was 
the  cause  of,  a  remarkable  independence  of  judgment, 
and  a  disdain  for  the  commonplaces  of  loyal  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  sentiment.  Shelburne  says  of  primogeniture : — 

It  would  have  been  happy  if  the  right  of  primogeniture  was 
destroyed  altogether  or  never  had  existed.  Of  all  the  institutions 
which  ever  were  invented,  it  is  the  most  calculated  to  destroy 
all  domestic  and  public  comfort,  as  well  as  all  public  and 
private  virtue.  The  eldest  son  instead  of  being  almost  a  second 
father  to  his  family,  which  nature  intended  him  to  be,  becomes  quite 
estranged  from  them ;  instead  of  being  a  pattern  of  order,  sobriety, 
and  industry,  in  the  common  course  of  human  passions  he  is  only 
an  example  to  shun,  and  has  neither  feelings  nor  employments 
in  common  with  them.  In  one  short  generation  all  younger 
brothers  are  sure  to  be  driven  from  home  to  beg  existence  in  the 
army,  the  church,  or  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  Court,  or  in 
commerce;  instead  of  inheriting  a  proportionable  share  of  their 
father’s  landed  property,  which  is  no  more  than  their  right,  which 
necessarily  would  have  the  effect  of  attaching  them  to  their  native 
soil,  and  would  be  sure  to  afford  them  health  and  affluence,  as  well 
as  independence  both  of  body  and  mind. 


He  is  even  more  plainspoken  on  the  petty  feelings  of 
princely  personages : — 
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the  stores  of  Armenian  hJstori^l  literature  have  been 
wonderful  blessing  that  while  almost  all  Princes  make  the  extension  accessible,  and  the  auxiliary  study  of  Sassanian 

of  their  Power  the  great  object  of  their  lives,  the  narrowness,  ^^^mismatics  almost  created.  Our  chief  reliance  must 
jealousy,  and  in^{»city  which  for  the  most  part  characterises  themi  nevertheless  continue  to  be  upon  the  Byzantine  historians, 

^sitTon“  of‘ b"-  ?i°gnlar  and  nnsatisfactory 

tion  or  by  difficulty  to  take  one.  from  that  moment  they  I^mrhis  «cqnamted  with  the  transactions 

bitterest  enemy,  and  are  indefatigable  till  they  get  quit  of  him,  and  a  great  empire  as  they  chanced  to  affect  a  neigh- 
in  many  cases  sacrifice  him.  They  never  want  for  instruments,  during  but  hostile  people.  The  effect  is  much  the 
.  Activity  irf  a  cheap  commodity ;  liars  and  libellers,  calumniators,  same  as  though  our  knowledge  of  mediesval  Franco 
and  intri^ers,  are  always  within  call  to  prevent  anything  like  were  derived  from  the  English  chroniclers’  descriptions 

of  CrecyandAginconrt.  What  the  Byzantine  historians 
ijiii.il  i.i.  ,  tell  US  implies  a  vigour  of  national  life  and  a  profusion 

We  have  renaarked  that  the  chief  novelty  of  this  of  incidents  respecting  which  they  are  wholly  silent, 
volume  consist  in  its  elucidations  of  comparatively  ob-  Professor  Rawlinson  has  been  censured  for  not  having 
^ure  of  history.  Such  are  the  affairs  of  the  resorted  more  freely  to  Arabic  and  Persian  sources,  but  we 

East  India  Com^ny  and^  Ireland.  In  both^  these  de-  are  by  no  means  sure  that  his  deficiencies  as  an  Orientalist 
partnients  of  public  business^  Shelburne  highly  dis-  are  not  matter  for  congratulation.  These  late  writers 
tingmshed  hi^elf,  ^  combating  the  corruption  which,  can  only  be  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  incorpo- 
in  the  case  of  the^  Company,  threatened  to  become  a  rated  the  accounts  of  contemporary  Persian  historians, 
fertile  source  of  national  demoralisation,  and  in  the  case  The  existence  of  any  such  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  their 
^  u  alniost  comic  froni  its  unblushing  cynicism,  preservation  of  greater  doubt.  Internal  evidence  is 

The  leaders  of  the  majority^  in  the  Irish  Parliament  assuredly  not  favourable  to  the  veracity  of  the  Oriental 
very  coolly  agreed  upon  a  joint  list  of  the  pensions  narrators.  We  are,  as  it  happens,  entirely  dependent 
and  sinecures  they  required  for  themselves,  upon  con-  upon  them  for  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Saracens  ; 
dition  of  obtaining  which  they  would  condescend  to  and  although  the  fact  itself  is  unquestionable,  it  is  im- 
vote  the  supplies.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  they  possible  to  come  to  details  without  feeling  that  we  have 
were  disapf^inted.  ^  Ample  materials  remain  for  Lord  entered  quite  a  different  region  of  history  to  that  which 
Edmund  Fitzmanrice  s  third  volume.  We  look  with  we  have  traversed  in  the  sober  if  dull  company  of  the 
much  interest  for  his  account  of  his  ancestor’s  relation  Byzantines.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  is  romantic  and 
to  the  coalition  between  Fox  and  North,  and  his  inter-  legendary  ;  it  is  rather  an  epic  than  an  history.  Else- 
course  with  the  men  of  letters  whom  he  honoured  him-  where,  throughout  the  course  of  Professor  Rawlinson’s 
self  by  encouraging.  It  should  be  added  that,  in  the  narrative,  we  find  that  the  more  unlikely  the  circum- 


self  by  encouraging.  It  should  be  added  that,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  volume.  Lord  Fitzmaurice  has 
had  the  advantage  of  the  MS.  autobiography  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  present 
Duke.  This  generosity  is  highly  honourable  to  the 
latter,  but  it  has  probably  had  its  effect  in  mitigating 


stance  recorded,  the  more  entirely  it  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Orientals.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
case  with  the  story  of  King  Kobad  and  the  communistic 
prophet  Mazdak.  There  must  be  some  ingredient  of 
truth  in  this  remarkable  tale ;  but  the  idea  of  the  abso* 


Lord  Fitzmaurice’s  estimate  of  the  unlucky  though  late  master  of  the  country  and  the  lord  of  an  unlimited 
well-meaning  Premier,  now  principally  remembered  as  harem  having  embraced  the  doctrine  of  a  community  of 
the  victim  of  Junius’s  most  virulent  invective.  goods  and  wives  is  as  extravagant  as  the  alleged  means 

, _  of  his  conversion.  Either  Kobad’s  conduct  or  Mazdak’s 

doctrines  must  have  been  greatly  misrepresented. 

EAWLINSON’S  SASSANIAN  EMPIRE.  In  truth,  the  whole  course  of  Sassanian  history  is 

The  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Mrmarchy ;  or.  the  Geegrap^,  Hietory,  emg;^tical,  M  must  be  the  case  with  any  history  which 
and  Anti^ities  of  the  Sassanian  or  New  Persian  Empire.  By  reaches  us  solely  through  glimpses  derived  from  foreign 
George  Kawlinson,  Camden  Professor,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  writers  equally  ignorant  and  careless  of  it  except  as 
London :  Longmans.  concerns  the  episodes  which  affect  their  own  country- 

It  is  no  extraordinary  compliment  to  Professor  Raw-  men.  The  appearance  and  disappearance  of  regenerate 
linson  to  remark  that  he  is  very  well  qualified  to  write  Persia  are  alike  meteoric,  and  in  our  ignorance  of  the 
the  history  of  Sassanian  Persia,  or  to  congratulate  him  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for  them^  alniost 
upon  having  achieved  his  task  successfully,  notwith-  seem  exempted  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  historical 
standing  the  absence  of  all  the  higher  qualities  of  the  cause  and  effect.  Professor  Rawlinson’s  narrative  begins 
historian.  His  subject,  in  fact,  affords  little  scope  for  with  the  resurrection  of  a  nationality  politically  ex- 
the  exercise  of  such  qualities.  The  gifts  of  picturesque  tinct  for  500  years,  and^  ends  with  the  conquest  of 
narrative,  of  graphic  portraiture,  of  comprehensive  one  of  the  two  great  military  powers  of  the  world 
generalisation,  must  necessarily  remain  dormant  where  as  it  then  existed  by  a  l)and  of  Arabs.  The  dramatic 


the  course  of  history  is  enigmatical,  and  its  materials  picturesqueness  of  the  firet  event  may  be  in  ^  some 
fragmentary  and  incoherent.  The  only  one  among  the  measure  realised  by  supposing  the  Russian  Empire  to 
more  exceptional  endowments  of  the  historian  which  we  fall  to  pieces  in  our  own  day,  and  its  place  to  be 
can  conceive  of  as  eminently  serviceable  here  is  that  of  instantaneously  filled  by  a  resuscitated  Poland.  The 


historical  divination,  the  reconstruction  of  the  past  by  second  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
the  instinctive  perception  of  the  necessary  course  of  causes  of  dissolution  to  have  been  long  at  work  in  the 
events.  Even  this,  in  the  instance  before  us,  would  Persian  body  politic,  whose  existence  is  withdrawn  from 
hardly  be  possible  save  in  the  case  of  one  familiar  with  our  observation.  The  two  sovereigns  whose  reigns  im- 
the  country,  and  imbued  with  Oriental  experiences  to  a  mediately  preceded  this  catastrophe  had  been  ^ong  the 
degree  hardly  compatible  with  the  finished  classical  ablest  Persia  ever  possessed,  and  the  remains  of  the 
culture  no  less  demanded  by  the  subject.  Failing  this  architectural  works  of  the  latter  of  them  indite  a 
brilliant  but  perilous  gift,  we  may  well  be  grateful  for  great  advance  in  taste  as  well  m  Sj^endour.  We  are 
Professor  Rawlinson’s  solid  sense,  persevering  industry,  reminded  of  Solomon  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  led  to  m- 
and  copious  learning.  If  he  has  not  precisely  achieved  quire  whether  financial  extravagance  may  not  have  b^n 
an  history,  he  has  at  all  events  prepared  a  valuable  and  at  the  bottom  of^  the  national  downfall,  whether  toe 
highly  acceptable  digest  of  all  that  can  at  present  be  fountains  of  public  prosj^nty  may  not  have  been  to- 
known  of  a  most  remarkable  episode  in  Oriental  annals,  verted  to  feed  the  magmficence  of  toe  court.  In  toe 
one  of  the  periods  when  the  contrast  between  East  and  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  q^staon  naust  re- 
West  was  most  sharply  defined,  and  perhaps  the  period  main  unanswered ;  we  can  only  feel  certain  that  these 
of  all  others  when  they  were  most  equally  matched,  revolutions,  with  all  their  startling  suddenness,  must 
The  time  for  such  an  undertaking  had  certainly  arrived.,  have  been  the  product  of  long  an^edent  ^uses.  An- 
As  Professor  Rawlinson  points  out  in  his  preface,  other  curious  problem  w  suggested  by  the  apparent 
Sassanian  history  has  recently  received  substantial  con-  readiness  of  a  nation  to 

tributions  from  several  novel  quarters.  In  particular,  receive  monarchsat  the  hands,  now  of  the  Romans,  now 
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of  the  White  Hans,  and  even  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
Powers.  So  long  as  such  riddles  remain  unsolved,  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Persia  at  this  period  must  inevitably  lack  the 
charm  of  a  work  of  art,  and  the  subject  is  accordingly 
less  suitable  for  historians  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  than  for  diligent  collectors  and  sound  critics  of 
material  like  Professor  Rawlinson.  There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  peculiar  attraction  in  the  very  un¬ 
certainties  of  his  theme;  in  the  frequent  halts,  as  it 
were,  which  he  is  compelled  to  make  for  the  purpose  of 
shaping  the  course  of  his  story  between  nicely  balanced 
alternatives.  His  fairness  of  statement  on  such  occasions 
is  exemplary,  and  the  view  adopted  by  him  usually  seems 
the  preferable  one.  Rich  as  his  subject  is  in  picturesque 
episodes,  it  affords  only  two  opportunities  for  continuous 
narrative  at  any  length — Julian’s  expedition,  and  the 
battle  of  Kadisiyeh.  His  account  of  the  former  is  very 
careful  and  thorough,  and  he  has  been  able  to  correct 
Gibbon  in  some  material  points.  For  the  latter  he  is 
obliged  to  depend  upon  the  Orientals,  who  are  rather 
poets  than  historians.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
records  of  this  great  conflict  should  be  so  suspicious, 
for  hardly  any  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world  has 
exercised  so  decisive  an  influence  on  the  world’s  history. 
Had  Persia  triumphed,  the  Saracens,  with  so  powerful 
an  enemy  on  their  flank,  could  hardly  have  established 
themselves  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  much  less  could  they 
have  broken  through  the  Iranian  empire  into  India  and 
Tartary.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  would  still  be  in  Christian 
keeping ;  the  Greeks,  or,  in  their  place,  the  Russians, 
would  now  be  at  Constantinople ;  the  Turks  would  have 
become  Buddhists,  and  played .  no  part  in  European 
politics ;  the  Semitic  mind  would  neither  have  appro¬ 
priated  nor  transmitted  the  fruits  of  classical  culture ; 
there  would  have  been  no  Commander  of  the  Faithful, 
and  perhaps  no  Indian  Mutiny.  Zoroastrianism  would 
have  remained  one  of  the  leading  religions  of  the  world, 
and  there  is  no  saying  to  what  developments  it  might 
not  have  given  birth. 

Professor  Rawlinson’s  last  chapters  are  occupied  by  a 
provokingly  but  perhaps  necessarily  meagre  account  of 
Persian  religion  and  of  the  political,  military,  and  social 
organisation  of  the  country,  and  by  a  more  copious 
dissertation  on  its  architectural  monuments,  illustrated 
by  some  excellent  plates.  He  here  relies  much  on  Mr. 
hOTgusson,  not,  we  suspect,  the  safest  of  guides.  Some 
of  the  sculptures  representing  Persian  kings  strongly 
resemble  the  effigies  of  the  English  Plantagenets,  and 
throughout  there  is  much  to  suggest  comparison  between 
the  Sassanian  Empire  and  the  English  Monarchy  during 
its  mediroval  period. 

MINOR  NOTICES. 

The  Visitor's  Handbook  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
By  Richard  Herne  Shepherd.  (J.  Haddon  and  Co.) — The 
Royal  Academy y  1870,  Guide  to  the  Principal  Pictures,  (William 
Reeves.) — The  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  cannot  justly  com¬ 
plain  this  year  that  it  has  not  been  much  noticed.  The 
number  of  Royal  Academy  handbooks  is  growing  almost 
alarming.  We  seem  to  be  suffering  from  a  kind  of  epidemic  in 
this  way,  and  if  we  miss  this  season  any  fragment  of  the  always 
valuable,  though  occasionally  fantastic,  criticism  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
we  make  up  for  quality  in  our  art  criticism  by  quantity.  Since 
the  appearance  or  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Blackburn’s  illustrated 
‘  Academy  Notes,’  a  few  weeks  ago,  two  other  works  of  the 
same  nature,  but  pictureless,  haye  made  their  appearance — the 
one  by  Mr.  Richard  Heme  Shepherd,  the  other  bearing  no 
author’s  name.  Mr.  Richard  Heme  Shepherd  has  done  a  great 
many  things.  He  has  been  tranplator,  poet,  editor,  and  art 
critic;  has,  indeed,  tried  his  ’prentice  hand”  very  often,  and  the 
result  has  been  pretty  much  tue  same  in  all  cases.  Translator 
and  poet  he  is  by  rignt  of  a  small  yolume  published  some  years 
ago,  entitled  Translations  from  Baudelaire,”  amongst  which 
was  included  the  Lesbos — 

Mother  of  Latin  sports  and  Greek  delights, 

Where  kisses  languishing  and  pleasure  full, 

Warm  as  the  sun,  as  water  melons  cool, 

Adorn  the  glorious  days  and  sleepless  nights. 

Mother  of  Latin  sports  and  Greek  delights — 

chiefly  remarkable  in  subsequent  verses,  though  not  wanting 
in  sweetness  of  sound,  for  being  a  tolerably  close  translation 
of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  Baudelaire’s  poems.  Mr. 


Shepherd  has  also  edited  Chapman  recently,  and  by  no 
means  well,  and  has  now  turned  to  the  Academy  pictures, 
in  order,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  to  point  out  briefly 
their  leading  characteristics  and  excellencies.”  Mr.  Shep¬ 
herd’s  book  has  not  the  interest  which  the  illustra¬ 
tions  confer  upon  Mr.  Blackburn’s  ’  *  Academy  Notes,’ 
but  as  a  critical  examination  the  two  are  very  much  on  a  level, 
though  in  certain  instances  Mr.  Shepherd’s  book  is  decidedly 
superior.  Occasionally,  Mr.  Shepherd  attempts  to  describe  a 
picture  in  a  sort  of  semi- Ruskin-J  ike  language,  in  which  he  by 
no  means  succeeds.  A  lofty  work  of  high  art  criticism  the 
‘  Guide  to  the  Ijeading  Pictures  ’  is  not,  and  does  not  pretend 
to  be ;  but,  like  both  Mr.  Shepherd’s  and  Mr.  Blacliburn’s 
pamphlets,  it  will  doubtless  be  of  very  considerable  service  to 
the  large  number  of  persons  who  daily  throng  the  rooms  'of 
Burlington  House,  because  the  Academy  has  to  be  seen,  and  to 
whom  a  little  information  about  the  pictures,  what  they  illus¬ 
trate,  and  what  they  mean,  cannot  but  be  useful.  It  will 

help  to  make  their  penance — for  as  such  it  must  be  regarded _ 

a  little  less  wearisome  and  uninteresting.  Supposing  them  to 
be  possessed  of  all  three  handbooks,  as  well  as  the  official 
catalogue,  their  hands  will  be  somewhat  full  as  they  draw  their 
weary  limbs  through  the  various  rooms,  but  they  will  have 
acquired  an  appalling  amount  of  pseudo-knowledge,  and  if 
they  are  not  always  able  to  make  their  various  works  of  refer¬ 
ence  agree  as  regards  the  merit  of  some  particular  pictures 
they  will  learn  the  useful  lesson  that  even  among  critics  them¬ 
selves  there  may  exist  differences  of  opinion.  The  only  fear  is 
that  the  seeker  after  instruction  may  read  a  wrong  description 
to  some  picture,  and  become  almost  as  confused  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  heard  on  the  opening  day  to  express  his  wonder 
that  an  artist  who  could  succeed  so  well  in  painting  “  My  Duty 
towards  my  Neighbour  ”  could  then  fail  so  completely  in  the 

Daphnephoria.”  But  this  will  only  add  fresh  interest  to  the 
pursuit  of  learning.  The  handbooks  may  be  considered  to  be 
very  well  suited  to  the  average  merit  of  the  Academy. 

Sport  in  Abyssinia ;  or,  the  March  and  Tackazzee.  By  the 
Earl  of  Mayo,  Lieut.  Grenadier  Guards.  (John  Murray.) — 
Lord  Mayo’s  book  has  one  fault,  common  to  all  such  books — 
he  attaches  importance  to  facts  and  things  unimportant  to  any¬ 
one  apart  from  himself  and  his  immediate  friends,  and  omits 
those  glimpses  of  country  and  character  which  a  writer  of 
greater  experience  would  have  made  to  possess  general  interest. 
We  see,  however,  in  this  book,  how  a  rollicking  young  man, 
full  of  life  and  spirits,  can  “rough  it,”  when  once  he  is  well 
away  from  the  trammels  of  “  society,”  tnd  when  he  has  the 
cobwebs  of  politeness  blown  away.  The  hunting-party  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  Europeans — one  of  the  earlier  members  of  it, 
Lord  Ranfurly,  died  on  the  Red  Sea — and  Lord  Mayo  shows 
us  how  amply  the  three  travellers  were  prepared  for  shooting, 
trapping,  fishing,  camping,  and  in  fact  for  being  “jolly”  in  a 
wilderness.  We  have  an  exact  list  of  the  “  stores,”  even  to  the 
two  “  opening  knives  ”  for  the  tin  meat,  the  guns  and  their 
makers,  and  all  the  outfit.  The  author  seems  to  take  more  than 
common  pleasure  in  the  connexion  that  certain  names,  give  him 
with  the  “civilised  world” — Bond  Street,  St.  James’ Street,  »&c., 
which  he  never  may  see  again.  We  remember  seeing  once  on  the 
Great  Pyramid  itself  an  adveidisement  of  a  little-known  North 
of  England  brewer,  and  can  understand  the  feeling  with  which 
Lord  Mayo  writes,  at  Massowah,  of  “  our  tent  by  Edgington,” 

“  a  muzzle-loading  rifle  by  Purday,”  &c.  We  can  almost  see 
his  thoughts  turning  back  to  Pall  Mall,  but  not  his  wishes,  till 
he  has  first  had  his  four  months  of  “  fun  ”  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Abyssinia.  The  real  journey  may  be  said  to  have 
been  begun  at  Sahatee  on  January  3,  and  to  have  ended  with 
the  embarkation  for  Suez  on  March  20.  Between  the  two 
dates  the  little  party  had  a  few  real  adventures,  one  or  two 
narrow  escapes,  and  some  sickness ;  they  had  learned  what  it 
was  to  be  “hard  up,” and  had  been  a  few  times  “  down  on  their 
luck.”  Lord  Mayo  himself,  before  the  end  of  the  journey, 
seems  to  have  been  very  ill.  When  we  have  said  that  there 
is  no  attempt  to  claim  for  the  tour  anything  but  that  it  was  for 
“  sport  and  amusement,”  or  for  the  book  anything  but  that  it 
is  a  record  of  such  a  tour,  the  reader  will  see  exactly  what  to 
expect.  ^  When  a  newly-discovered  animal  is  in  question.  Lord 
Mayo  gives  it  the  native  name,  and  leaves  the  “  Latin  ”  name  for 
wiser  people.  Ho  appears  to  have  made  his  servants  like  him, 
and  serve  him  well  (a  trait  of  character  inherited  from  his 
father) ;  and  we  should  say  that  ha  carried  to  Abyssinia  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  IVfark  Tapley,  and  made  the  best  of 
everything.  We  hope  a  good  many  of  our  young  “  guards¬ 
men  ”  will  follow  his  example.  The  breezes  of  Abyssinia  are 
evidently  good  as  a  “  counter-irritant  ”  to  Rimmel’s  distilled 
waters  and  cosmetics. 

Fragments  of  Science.  By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  (Long¬ 
mans.)— This  new  edition,  the  fifth,  of  Mr.  Tyndall’s  *  Frag¬ 
ments  of  Science,’  is  introduced  by  a  preface  which  we  quote 
as  a  model  of  what  the  introduction  to  such  a  work  should  ne — 
short,  straightforward,  and  manly.  “  In  view  of  the  present 
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edition  of  these  *  Fragments*  I  hare  carefully  re-examined, 
re-cast|  and,  to  some  extent,  re-modelled  them,  adding  some 
new  ones  to  those  nuhlished  in  former  editions.  In  regard  to 
style,  they  are  as  clear  and  simple  as  I  could  make  them.  In 
reg^d  to  matter,  my  desire  has  been  that  they  should  utter 
imthing  DMe.”  After  reading  such  a  preface  the  highest  praise 
that  could  be  given  to  the  book  would  be  to  say  that  it  is 
worthy  of  such  a  heralding.  Of  the  numerous  essays  which  the 
volume  contains  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much,  as  most  of  them 
are  already  well  known  to  the  reading  world  either  by  means 
of  the  previous  edition  of  this  work  or  by  other  channels. 
Their  merit,  too,^  as  works  of  scientiHc  value,  has  long  since 
been  fully  recognised,  and  does  not  demand  of  us  a  repetition 
of  the  judgment  now.  Among  the  most  important  additions 
to  the  earlier  editions  majr  be  mentioned  “  The  Optical  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Atmosphere,  in  its  Bearings  on  Putrefaction  and 
Infection.”  The  volume  is  well  brought  out,  and  forms  an 
admirable  companion  to  the  *  Critiques  and  Addresses  *  of  its 
authoPs  great  co-lahourer  Mr.  Huxley. 


cipation  of  incapacity.  lie  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
England  has  been  very  prosperous  since  1832,  but  partly 
he  gloomily  doubts  whether  that  prosperity  will  continue,  -and 
partly  he  believes  that  it  has  been  purchased  at  the  price  of 
those  noble  qualities  of  self-sacrifice  which  require  poverty 
and  distress  tor  their  development.  Mr.  Froime,  in  short, 
places,  in  contrast  to  Macaulay’s  optimism,  the  stern  pessimism 
of  Mr.  Carlyle,  but  in  all  prosaic  seriousness,  without  the 
gleam  of  humour  and  wealth  of  language  which  make  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  pessimism  so  entertaining.  Mr.  Froude  also  gives 
various  illustrations  of  Macaulay’s  inaccuracies. 

Temple  Bar  also  contains  a  paper  on  Macaulay,  signed 
Q.  VV.  F.  Concerning  Macaulay’s  inaccuracies,  Q.  W.  F. 
makes  the  remark  that  it  reqiiires  the  united  knowledge  of 
several  minds  to  detect  them.  It  would  almost  bo  worth  while, 
when  Macaulay’s  various  works  have  been  separately  taken  in 
hand  by  specialists,  and  their  various  errors  noted,  for  some 
one  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  that  his  inaccuracies 
in  matters  of  fact  hear  to  the  total  number  of  his  statements 
of  fact.  We  suspect  that  there  are  few  historians  to  whom 
such  an  estimate,  if  it  could  be  formed,  would  be  more 
favourable. 

Mr.  Townshend  Mayer  publishes  in  Temple  Bar  some  in¬ 
teresting  scraps  of  correspondence  between  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Lord  Brougham.  Some  of  the  letters  bear  on  the  trial  of  tho 
Hunts  for  their  attack  on  the  Prince  Regent  in  the  Examiner. 
That  attack  may  be  justly  described  as  an  exposure,  for,  as  Mr. 
Mayer  remarks,  “  the  cool  unbiassed  judgment  of  posterity  has 
endorsed  every  word  of  those  passionate  denunciations ;  every 
subsequent  picture  of  the  Court  of  that  day  (even  when  painted 
by  those  who  composed  it)  has  justified  the  attack  of  the 
contemporary  journalist.” 

The  article  on  Modern  Newspaper  Enterprise  in  Fraser^ s 
professes  to  deal  only  with  a  few  of  the  latest  developments 
of  newspaper  enterprise,  leaving  altogether  untouched  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  “journalistic  work,” 
but  it  admirably  fulfils  its  purpose  of  astonishing  the  general 
reader  by  giving  him  some  examples  of  the  vast  organisation 
of  skill,  enterprise,  ingenuity,  and  labour  required  to  bring 
the  newspaper’s  various  tidings  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  the  breakfast  table  in  town  and  country.  The  writer  has 
some  interesting  stories  to  tell  of  the  several  directions  in 
which  the  difierent  newspapers  have  contributed  of  late 
years  to  the  development  of  the  great  aim  of  modern 
newspaper  enterprise — the  publication  of  the  latest  news 
of  every  important  event  in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable 
globe.  His  history  of  the  keen  competition  for  early  news 
during  the  Franco-German  War  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing.  That  was  a  great  epoch  in  newspaper  enterprise, 
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THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Magazines  would  eeem  to  have  put  on  a  special  pressure 
for  Whitsuntide,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  good 
articles  they  contain.  None  of  tho  principal  magazines  is 
without  at  least  one  remarkable  article,  and  some  of  tneiu  have 
more  than  one.  FVa«cr’«,  for  example,  contains  three  papers 
of  exceptional  interest  and  value-one  on  Macaulay,  by  Mr. 
Froude  j  one  on  the  Financial  Position  of  Egypt,  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Wilson ;  and  one  on  Modern  Newspaper  Eiite^rise,  the  author¬ 
ship  of  which  is  disguised  under  the  letter  X.  It  useci  to  be 
saia  of  a  famous  .Judge  that,  when  he  began  his  summing-up 
to  the  jury  by  putting  very  forcibly  and  emphatically  all  that 
could  be  said  m  favour  of  one  sicie,  tho  counsel  for  that  side 
knew  that  his  case  was  hopeless.  We  had  something  of  the 
same  feeling  in  reading  the  opening  of  Mr.  Fronde’s  paper  on 
Macaulay.  Mr.  Froude  begins  by  laying  great  stress  on  the 
excellence  of  Macaulay’s  personal  character;  “as  a  son,”  he 
says,  **  and  as  a  brother,  as  a  politician,  or  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  in  every  position  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the 
a(Xiident8  of  life,  the  great  historian  of  England  was  in  all 
respects  without  blame.”  Everything  that  Mr.  Froude  says 
about  Macaulay’s  character  is  perfectly  true,  but  there  w  just 
that  note  of  exaggeration  in  his  way  of  dwelling  upon  it 
which  prepares  us  to  expect  an  abatement  of  praise  in  some 
other  direction.  Mr.  Froude  has  no  sympathy  with 
Macaulay’s  sanguine  optimism ;  he  sees  in  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  not  the  beginning  of  a  great  national 
career  .but  the  beginning  of  decay,  the  achievement 
of  popular  liberties,  but  at  the  same  time  the  eman¬ 
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reftson — unless,  indeed,  which  is  not  improbably  the  condition 
of  the  mass  of  men,  they  simply  acce^  without  thought  the 
faith  into  which  they  have  been  l^m.  Why,  then,  Mr.  Stephen 
asks,  should  the  Agnostic,  who  resigns  the  nroblem  as  beyond 
his  powers,  be  charged  by  the  Gnostic,  who  believes  himself  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  solution,  with  want  of  reverence  and 
humility.  “  The  Gnostics,”  ho  says,  rebuke  what  they  call 
the  *  pride  of  reason  ’  in  the  name  of  a  still  more  exalted  pride. 
The  scientific  reasoner  is  arrogant  because  he  sets  limits  to  the 
faculty  in  which  he  trusts,  and  denies  the  existence  of  any 
other  faculty.  They  are  humble  because  they  dare  to  tread 
in  the  regions  which  he  declares  to  be  inaccessible.  But  with¬ 
out  banking  such  accusations,  or  asking  which  pride  is  the 
greatest,  the  Gnostics  are  at  least  bound  to  show  some 
ostensible  justification  for  their  complacency.  Have  they  dis¬ 
covered  a  firm  resting-place  from  which  they  are  entitled  to 
look  down  in  compassion  or  contempt  upon  those  who  hold  it 
to  be  a  mere  edifice  of  moonshine?  If  they  have  diminished 
by  a  scruple  the  weight  of  one  passing  doubt,  we  should  be 
grateful :  perhaps  we  should  be  converts.  If  not,  why  condemn 
Agnosticism  ?  " 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock’s  article  on  the  Drama,  in  the  Contem¬ 
porary  RevierOf  travels  over  a  wide  field,  and  is  full  of  sugges¬ 
tion.  He  seems  to  us  to  carry  too  far  the  contrast  between  the 
classical  and  the  modern  drama,  as  regards  the  presence  of  a 
vast  overruling  Power,  in  whose  hands  the  persons  of  the  play 
are  helpless  instruments.  This  Power  takes  a  different  shape 
in  modern  drama ;  it  is  more  disguised  than  in  the  Fate  of  tne 
classical  drama,  but  it  is  nevertheless  there.  It  is  chiefly  its 
sphere  that  is  changed ;  the  superhuman  power  is  no  longer 
supposed  to  operate  directly  through  the  character,  to  take 
possession  of  the  human  will,  and  assume  the  guidance  of  its 
actions,  but  to  cross  the  will  of  the  character  from  without. 
The  tragic  consequences  in  the  Elizabethan  drama  are  not 
brought  about  wholly  by  human  passion  and  action ;  circum¬ 
stance  is  always  an  intervening  and  overruling  power.  In  the 
Elizabethan  drama  a  World-Power  variously  designated  Chance, 
Destiny,  or  Providence,  really  takes  the  place  of  the  G^k  Fate, 
lago’s  plots  would  not  have  succeeded  but  for  the  assistance  of 
this  external  and  uncontrollable  Power.  Mr.  Pollock’s  remark 
that  the  French  dramatists  made  a  mistake  in  reviving  the 
invincible  and  remorseless  Fate  which  overhangs  the  Greek 
drama  after  the  belief  in  such  a  power  had  lost  its  vitality,  is 
just;  but  if  we  analyse  the  Elizabethan  drama  we  find  the 
same  Power  there  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  attitude  of  the 
modem  mind. 

The  story  from  the  indefatigable  pen  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  the 
first  chapters  of  which  appear  in  Comhill,  has  rather  a  gloomy 
and  painful  opening.  A  lady,  depressed  by  a  belief  that  she  is 
threatened  with  cancer,  and  eager  to  obtain  from  her  husbwd 
a  promise  that  he  will  relieve  her  from  her  agony  by  giving 
her  a  poisoned  cup  if  her  fears  prove  to  be  well  founded,  is  not 
a  cheerful  theme.  We  are  glad  to  infer  from  the  title  that  it 
is  her  daughter  and  not  herself  that  is  to  be  the  heroine  of  the 
story,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  will  not  p^ 
tract  the  life  of  the  sufferer  through  many  more  chapters.  We 
should  be  glad  to  be  transported  over  several  years,  and  to 
learn  that  her  misery  was  over,  say,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  instalment.  Wo  rather  miss  the  editor  from  the  present 
number  of  the  ComhiU.  He  is  preaching  this  mouth  in  the 
pulpit  of  Mr.  John  Morley ;  why  did  he  not  arrange  for  an 
interchange?  The  single  literary  paper  in  the  ComhiUj  a 
memoir  of  Walther  von  der  Vogel weide,  the  German  minne¬ 
singer,  is  very  beautifully  and  sympathetically  written ;  but 
there  are  usually  more  than  one  such  paper  in  the  Cjnmhillt 
and  the  meditations  on  Sebastian  Bach’s  Mass  in  B  Minor  do 
not  form  an  altogether  satisfying  substitute. 

Mr.  Wallace’s  paper  in  Macmillan's^  on  Russian  Village  Com¬ 
munities,  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  few  men  in  this  country 
who  can  pretend  to  anything  like  an  intimate  knowled^  of 
Russian  life,  and  is  proportionately  valuable.  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin  and  Mr.  Mandell  Creighton  contribute  papers  to  Mac¬ 
millan's  on  the  Endowment  of  Research.  We  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  their  views  in  noticing  the  recently 
punlished  volume  of  essays  on  this  subject. 

In  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  Revieiv  on  Elementary 
Education,  Sir  John  Lubbock  makes  a  powerful  and  elaborately 
reasoned  appeal  for  an  improvement  in  the  character  of  school 
studies.  He  does  not  wish  to  make  the  education  mord 
difficult  or  more  abstruse ;  quite  the  contrary,  his  object  is  to 
make  it  more  practical,  more  real,  and  more  life-like.’*  The 
following  is  a  short  statement  of  what  Sir  John  desiderates:— 

At  present  the  education  given  in  our  elementary  schools  li 
practically  limited  to  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  outlines  of  steteS 
and  names  of  towns,  to  grammatical  rules,  and  the  series  of  criaiSS 
and  accidents  which  is  misnamed  history.  We  should  surely 
I  endeavour  to  give  the  children  some  information  with  reference  to 


was  opened  at  Paris  and  linked  to  the  office  at  Blackfriars  by  the 
living  cord  of  electricity,  not  only  English  readers,  but  the  more  in- 
telligeuL  part  of  the  French  public,  have  looked  to  the  Times  for  a 
trustworthy,  gr^hic,  and  instantaneous  record  of  the  never-ending 
variations  in  the  political  barometer  of  France.  There,  too,  they 
have  found  the  latest  and  the  most  authentic  tidings  from  all  parts  of 
the  Continent :  whispers  of  war  from  Berlin  ;  hints  of  new  troubles 
in  the  East  from  Vienna;  personal  declarations  of  policy  from 
Madrid  or  the  Vatican.  The  ordinary  reader  can  scarcely  have 
realised  all  that  was  thus  given  to  him  morning  after  morning  ;  but 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  Times  correspondence,  from 
the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  branch  office  in  Paris,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  remarkable  achievement  of  newspaper  enterprise 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

An  article  on  the  Royal  Academy  in  Blackwood s  devotee 
itself  chiefly  to  criticising  Mr.  Leighton’s  Daphnephoria,”  and 
Mr.  Poynter’e  “  Atalanta.”  This  it  does  with  much  outward 
gaiety  of  spirit,  but  at  the  same  time  with  considerable  inward 
seriousness  of  purpose,  and,  late  as  the  writer  comes  to  the  task, 
he  succeeds  in  gleaning  some  valuable  points  of  sympathetic 
appreciation.  He  expresses  himself  as  naving  little  personal 
sympathy  with  the  Classicists,  but  yet  believes  that  this 


classic  reformation  is  the  only  one  that  seems  hopeful  of  bring¬ 
ing  a  new  stir  of  life  into  belated  art.”  He  discusses  Mr. 
MUlais’  contributions  at  some  length,  and  with  severity.  We 
are  almost  tired  of  hearing  Mr.  >lillais  perstringed,”  but  the 
Blackwood  critic  contrives  to  give  a  certain  variety  and  fresh¬ 
ness  to  the  operation.  The  following  correction  of  some  other 
offenders  is  a  very  wholesome  passage. 

What  the  Royal  Academy  supposes  to  be  fit  illustration  of  modern 
English  life  may  be  seen  here  and  there  in  gaudy  paintings  of  the 
tea-board  species,  with  names  to  correspond  ; — the  “  Honeymoon,” 
for  example,  where  a  florid  young  Philistine  in  his  new  marriage- 
clothes  is  pointing  out  to  a  flounced  and  decorated  young  woman  in 
all  the  shine  of  the  trousseau^  the  (apparent)  announcement  of  their 
marriage  in  the  morning  papers  ;  the  “  First-bom,”  a  similar  young 
woman,  got  up  with  equal  elal)oration,  though  the  glories  of  the 
trousseau  might  be  supposed  a  little  dimmed  by  that  time,  and  con¬ 
templating  with  imbecile  gratification  a  fat  baby  on  the  floor,  which 
leers  up  at  her  like  a  little  satyr ;  and  most  flagrant  of  all,  such 
vulgar  compositions  as  the  “  New  Curate,”  which  occupies  about  as 
much  room  as  Raphael  wanted  for  his  great  San  Sisto  pictures,  or 
Murillo  for  the  “  Assumption.”  To  say  that  Art  could  go  no  lower 
is  still  to  say  too  much ;  for  this  insane  effort  of  wasted  labour  is  not 
art.  It  is  not  good  enough,  we  were  about  Jto  say,  for  a  mag;azine 
illustration ;  but  when  we  remember  the  delicate  grace  of  these 
sketches  by  Mr.  Frederick  Walker  so  lately  exhibited  in  all  their 
minute  and  fastidious  replications,  which  were  intended  for  no 
longer  immortality  than  that  of  a  magazine,  it  seems  profane  to 
place  anything  so  paltiy  and  so  banal  as  this  in  possible  competi¬ 
tion  with  such  productions.  The  “  New  Curate  ”  would  be  weak  in 
the  Graphic,  scarcely  good  enough  for  the  Illustrated  News ;  and 
what  right  it  has  to  a  place  in  the  Academy — on  “  the  line,”  if  we 
recollect  rightly — the  most  charitable  critic  would  be  at  a  loss  to  say. 
This,  however,  apparently  is,  in  the  judgment  of  our  modern  authori¬ 
ties,  the  best  kind  of  treatment  of  which  so  vulgar  a  thing  as  ordi¬ 
nary  life  is  susceptible.  Wo  ourselves  think  better  of  our  common 
existence. 

There  is  an  amusing  article  in  Macmillan's  on  the  Private 
View  of  the  Royal  Academy.  If  we  were  to  criticise  soberly  a 
jeu  d esprit  so  entertaining,  we  should  complain  that  the  writer 
has  not  quite  caught  the  classical  intention  of  Mr.  Poynter  when 
he  objects  that  Milanion  shows  “  no  starting  eyes,  or  close  shut 
lips,  or  panting  breast,  or  swollen  veins,”  and  that  “  never  was 
man  brought  to  the  post  in  such  perfect  condition.”  This  reminds 
one  ^  of  Mercury’s  question  in  Lucian,  when  he  is  found  aweary 
of  his  errands  and  resting  on  a  cloud,  “  Are  the  gods  made  of 
iron  P  ”  Milanion  is  supposed  to  be  god-like,  if  not  a  god,  and 
to  Iw  exempt  from  such  realistic  incidents  as  strain  and  sweat. 
The  joy  of  the  two  runners  in  their  strength  is  such  that  they 
are  supreme  above  the  sense  of  effort,  and  their  hearts  are  as 
light  and  free  as  if  the  stakes  were  a  pair  of  gloves.  The 
Blackwood  critic  makes  a  good  remark  on  the  absence  of  any 
moral  expression  in  the  faces  of  the  runners.  “  The  modem 
idea  of  the  theme  would  demand  such  eager  passion  in  the 
lover,  and  such  fierce  union  of  virgin  pride  and  almost  cruelty 
with  the  curiosity  and  covetousness  that  could  be  tempted  by 
that  golden  toy,  in  the  other — as  would  task  to  the  utmost  the 
resources  of  painting ;  but  this  is  unnecessary  to  the  rendering 
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light  and  heat,  of  the  rudiments  of  mechanics,  &c. 

Such  information — elementary,  but  not  superficial — would  be 
intensely  interesting  to  children,  would  make  them  think,  and  be  a 
valuable  addition^  to  the  abstract  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  to  the 
book'leaming  which  now  reigns  supreme. 


street  which  the  procession  is  gradually  threading.  Singing 
boys,  in  weirdly*nattemed  garments  of  black-blue  eyed  witn 
white  circles,  and  white-stoled  acolytes,  pass  on  with  tremulous 


of  another  pale  and  deliciously  discordant  blue  is  embroidered 
with  an  enormous  white  skull  and  cross-bones ;  the  empty 
black  sockets  are  the  centre  point  of  the  subject,  as  it  were, 
ART.  along  the  praying  faces  of  the  crowd,  from  blue  drapery  to 

_ Q _  blue  reflection,  from  light  of  brazen  brazier  to  light  of  silver 

EXHIBITION  OF  CONTINENTAL  PICTURES  BT  MODERN  ARTISTS  ^O^es  the  Sight  to  this  unsightly  object.  Of  the 

OK  AKiisib,  innumerable  Chnstian  reh^ous  processions  that  we  remember, 

,  ^  BEDFORD  STREET.  none  has  ever  struck  us  with  such  startling  originality  as  this ; 

M.  Goupil’s  second  exhibition  of  pictures  by  modern  conti-  the  colouring  is  perfect  in  its  strangeness,  and  there  is 
nental  artists  will  by  no  means  disappoint  the  admirers  of  his  something  Eastern  in  the  tints  chosen  that  makes  the 
chief  works  or  the  Salon.  If  M.  Goupil  subject  as  dreamily  siraificant  as  music.  His  Wedding 
IS  behind^  M.  Deschamps  in  presenting  us  with  the  more  daring  Feast  in  the  Abruzzo  '*  snows  daring  handling  of  the  brush,  ana 
and  significant  fornas^  of  modem  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian  abounds  with  facetious  incident.  The  guests  in  their  gaudiest 
art,  of  all  the  exhibitions  of  continental  works  here  in  London  apparel  are  enjoying  the  wit  of  the  old  rebeck  player  in  the 
his  stands  pre-eminently  first  in^  the  display  of  general  good  midst,  who  is  evidently  toasting  the  ladies ;  the  poultry  flutter 
taste  and  that  excellence  which  is  merely  artistic.  M.  and  crane  after  the  fruit  on  the  table  spread  in  the  open  air, 
Deschamps’  gallery  may  be  more  valuable  to  those  who  care  and  a  donkey  and  goat  peer  cynically  on  the  scene  from  the 
to  study  the  bearing  of  the  latest  ethical  development  of  bara-door.  Jiminez,  Palmaroly,  and  several  others  of  the 
foreign  art,  but  that  of  M.  Goupil  should  be  more  especially  same  school,  have  contributed.  These  painters,  with  their  love 
recommended  to  painters  and  those  to  whom  the  newest  con-  of  glaring  colour  and  minute  technical  display,  find  a  sympa- 
tinental  methods  of  work  are  the  chief  object  of  attraction,  thetic  period  in  that  anarchy  of  taste  when  to  be  nighly 
This  year  the  exhibition  is  especially  rich  in  works  of  this  new  eccentric  was  to  be  highly  esteemed,  and  when  Mme.  Tallien 
Spanish  school,  whose  genius  seems  to  float  laughingly  in  its  walked  the  public  gardens  with  sandals  and  anklets  in  a  real 
gauze  and  tinsel  through  all  the  havoc  and  devastation  of  the  Coa  vestis  of  air  tmS  and  a  gigantic  claret-coloured  jockey 
last  few  years  like  a  flight  of  butterflies  blown  glimmering  cap  of  burlesque  proportions.  The  bent  of  the  school  is  too 
over  the  smoke  and  thunders  of  a  battle-field.  Never  perhaps  decided  to  be  passed  over,  and  one  deplores  the  wasted  labour 
has  any  school  of  art  yet  appeared  from  which  all  thought  of  and  skill  in  rendering  open  sunlight  [and  the  shimmer  of  bright 
sorrow  and  ever  imminent  death  has  been  so  entirely  ex-  fabrics  on  eternal  Miraculeuses  ”  and  “  Incroyables,”  wander- 
eluded.  One  wonders  how  the  land  of  Zurbaran  and  the  ing  aimlessly  through  gardens  of  glaring  foliage,  in  garments 
school  that  delighted  in  every  phase  of  physical  agony,  that  out-Herod  Herod  and  all  the  wildest  freaks  of  ’93,  or 
and  of  Goya,  the  painter  of  mental  despair,  whose  genius  sipping  chocolate  and  breaking  Eclairs  in  boudoirs,  that  for 
revelled  like  a  vulture  amid  burial-places  and  decay,  has  hideous  decoration  might  be  so  many  temples  to  Vulgarity, 
brought  forth  this  light-hearted,  lightly-laughing  spirit,  M.  Goupil  has  many  works  by  more  serious  masters.  Jules 
who,  amid  the  ruin  of  a  country,  has  no  thought  but  of  Breton’s  Harvest  Time,”  a  dark  woman  bringing  home  her 
shimmering  fabrics,  twinkling  lights  and  shadows,  and  all  load,  is  full  of  that  poetry  of  labour  that  the  artist  renders  so 
those  pretty  nothings  that  youth  offers  up  to  manhood  with  superbly ;  the  feet,  however,  are  modelled  a  little  carelessly, 
his  first  beard  and  jingling  amulets.  Fortuny,  who  began  the  The  End  of  a  Day’s  Labour,”  a  woman  too  weary  to  return 
movement,  with  all  his  many  trivialities,  had  often  much  that  home,  and  lolling  in  the  field  in  the  deepening  twilight,  is  very 
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that  out-Herod  Herod  and  all  the  wildest  freaks  of  ’93,  or 
sipping  chocolate  and  breaking  Eclairs  in  boudoirs,  that  for 
hiemous  decoration  might  be  so  many  temples  to  Vulgarity. 
M.  Goupil  has  many  works  by  more  serious  masters.  Jules 
Breton’s  Harvest  Time,”  a  dark  woman  bringing  home  her 
load,  is  full  of  that  poetry  of  labour  that  the  artist  renders  so 
superbly ;  the  feet,  nowever,  are  modelled  a  little  carelessly. 

The  End  of  a  Day’s  Labour,”  a  woman  too  weary  to  return 


was  virile  and  even  noble.  Sharpening  a  Sword,”  a  swart 
and  half-naked  warrior  bent  over  a  glittering  yatagan  against 
a  palely-coloured  wall,  small  study  as  it  is,  has  all  the  painter’s 
brio  and  mobility  of  touch.  This  is  a  beautiful  little  work, 
and  we  have  always  preferred  the  painter’s  more  manly  sub¬ 
jects  to  those  of  aimless  women  wandering  through  tangles  of 
impossible  foliage  and  vulgarly  contrasted  artificial  flowers. 


idyllic  and  dreamy ;  the  abandon  of  one  of  the  younger  figures 
and  the  lassitude  of  her  whole  form,  are  wonderfully  told ;  the 
green  of  the  ground  is  too  fat  and  greasy,  but  this  is  a  common 
fault  in  Breton’s  work.  Gerome’s  Mosque  at  Broussa  ”  is  a 
view  from  the  burial-ground  over  the  town.  The  distance  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  the  intensity  of  the  noonlight  quietly  but  effec¬ 
tively  rendered.  The  lean  dogs  bask  among  the  tombs  j  on  one 


This,  to  our  mind,  always  undesirable  phase  of  the  school,  has  sideaparty  of  Eastern  women  are  enjoying  a  quiet  nargileh,  and 
been  more  successfully  handled  by  the  elder  Madrazo.  The  on  the  other  the  gorgeous  blue  mosque  rises  brilliant  as  an  ame- 
Pretty  Fortune-teller,”  whose  prettiness  is  decidedly  du  thyst.  The  7Ym««’ correspondent  of  Tuesday  seems  in  terror  lest 
dtabley  is  a  smiling  young  lady  in  a  strawberry  and  cream-coloured  the  rapacity  of  tourists  and  bric-4-brac  merchants  should  deface 
dress,  dealing  cards  on  a  scarlet  check  shawl  against  a  leafy  this  matchless  monument  of  Eastern  colour  and  symmetry ;  the 
background  of  hothouse  luxuriance.  The  modeling  of  hand  loss  would  be  irreparable.  ‘‘  Prayer  in  a  Mosque,”  a  Turk  with 
and  arm  is  perfect,  the  colour  of  the  face,  and  that  general  hands  upliited  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  is  perfect  for  delicacy 
morbidezza  m  which  this  painter  especially  excels,  are  beyond  of  treatment  and  rendering  of  silken  fabrics  j  the  hands  are 
praise.  The  colour  is  grossly  realistic.  Spanish  art  is  rarely  well  drawn,  but  the  colour  is  positively  unpleasmit.  The  same 
successful  in  its  contrasts  of  tints,  but  rather  in  its  blending  of  fault  and  same  virtues  are  to  be^  found  in  his  “  Vi^m^  of 
tints,  if  we  take  Velasquez  for  an  example,  and  in  its  contrasts  Constantinople.”  There  is  a  certain  green  to  which  the  Turks 
of  distinct  colours;  the  two  reds  in  Madrazo’s  work  require  are  especiallv  partial,  but  which  requires  the  most  delicate 
more  nicety  of  shade,  and  the  rose  is  not  strong  enough  to  give  rendering  ana  an  Eastern’s  tact  of  colour  to^  inqttensiye ; 
that  third  note  that  makes  a  discord  desirable.  His  brother  otherwise  this  last  study  of  Gerome’s  is  poetical,  bothm  design 
has  attempted  the  very  same  contrast  of  reds  in  his  Court-  and  feeling.  Sorbi’s  well-known  II  Decamerone  w  sweet 
yard  in  Spain,”  a  lovely  work  that  falls  below  the  other  only  to  sickliness.  The  colour  reminds  one  a  little  of  Gozz^, 
in  the  general  grasp  of  design,  but  for  the  painter’s  tact  of  but  there  is  none  of  that  real  nicety  of  tone  that  ke^s  the 
colouring  and  real  power  of  depicting  the  passing  scene  is  far  brilliant  colouring  of  the  old  master  in  such  plewant  bounds, 
beyond  it.  The  patio  is  in  snade,  but  in  that  yet  brilliant  The  blues  are  especially  bad  and  unmediffival,  and  the  young 
shade  of  a  Spanish  morning ;  the  day  is  not  hot  enough  for  ladies  absurdly  modem ;  but  the  picture  w  oot  without  a  cei> 
them  to  have  to  damp  or  draw  down  the  rush  curtains,  and  tain  prettiness  of  its  own,  nevertheless.^  Passim  s  Interior  oi 
the  fowls  have  life  enough  yet  to  peck  and  paddle  in  the  a  Mosque  ”  is  perhaps  the  best  colour  m  ^  the  exhibition ;  e 
open  gutter ;  from  beam  to  beam  creepers  are  nanging,  and  deep  cold  that  everyone  must  have  expenenced  on  entenng  an 
gourd  plants  sprawl,  weighed  down  with  their  wealth  of  Italian  church  on  a  hot  day  is  beautifully  given ;  hali-nakM 
oiaphanous  leaves  and  searching  tendrils;  clove-carnations  and  men  are  lolling  at  their  prayers  in  a  gloomy  comer;  the 
other  red  flowers  grow  about,  and  everywhere  are  little  in-  glimmer  with  golden  mosaic ;  and  at  a  Ipfry  window  e 
timate  hints  of  passing  daily  life;  the  figures  are  a  bright-eyed  gorgeous  noonlight  suffuses  the  curtmn  with  crimson  an 
sempstress,  in  a  flounced  pink  cotton  and  red  shawl,  coquetting  deep  pomegranate  colour.  The  exhibition  has  sigmnc^t 
with  a  showily-dressed  Figaro;”  the  expression  on  both  examples  of  Dor^,  Bouguereau,  Me^onnier,  and  other populM 
faces  is  delicious,  and  the  UrW  in  the  palm  of  the  grirl’s  hand,  artists,  with  exquisite  and  characterishc  landsca^  of  and 
as  she  draws  the  thread  at  full  length,  is  most  deUcately  given.  Rousseau.  We  have  no  epa<»  to  notify  mimy  ^er  of 

We  must  not  foriret  to  mention  that  the  cool  effect  of  the  interest,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  signal  out  wafto  »»  ““co 


courtyard,  with  iJl 
realism,  which  the  a 
about  bv  a  blue  stri 
a  blue  of  marvellous 


ip  of  sl^  in  thewroer  of  the  picture— but  subject  was  a  favourite  with  this  artist,  a^  re^nds  one 
lumiSty,  and.  aridly  intenie  as  only  a  a  little  of  his  «  Byblis.”  The  outskirt  of  a  wood,  with  a  wide 
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expanse  of  lowering  twilight,  shot  by  dun  streaks  of  sunset ; 
on  one  side  is  a  rude  terminal  figure  of  some  pastoral  deity ; 
dim  figures  are  bringing  garlands  and  fruit-offenngs  that  gleam 
in  the  fading  light ;  in  the  foreground  is  a  dreary  stagnant 
tarn,  rank  with  reeds  and  flag-flowers;  the  whole  is  sad  and 
weaiT  as  a  waning  belief,  and  dim  as  an  extinct  religion. 

^  T.  J.  II.  M. 


DEAMA. 

o— 

FRENCH  PLAYERS. 

MLLE.  JOUASSAIN. 


Mile.  Jouassain,  while  yet  quite  young,  employed  herself  in 
the  representation,  in  which  she  is  unrivalled,  of  old  ladies.  It 
requires,  one  would  think,  a  greater  devotion  to  art  to  play 
with  admirable  purpose  and  finish  part  after  part  which 
is  the  object  of  a  pleasant  ridicule  than  it  does  to  figure 
as  the  queen  of  tragedy  or  the  heroine  of  intrigue.  Mile. 
Jouassain,  however,  has  always  approached  her  task  with 
complete  readiness,  and  by  her  singular  intelligence  and  power 
of  execution  has  both  made  for  herself  an  unique  reputation 
and  gained  from  her  audiences  the  same  goodwill  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  she  has  brought  to  the  rendering  of  every  part  she 
has  undertaken.  This  actress  has  a  certain  attractive  quaint¬ 
ness  of  manner  which  inspires  a  liking  in  the  spectator  for  the 
old  women  whom  she  presents  to  him,  even  when  there  is 
nothing  particularly  attractive  in  their  character. 

Most  people  know  how  charming  an  old  lady  in  private  life 
can  be  when  with  the  dignity  of  years  she  preserves  a  youth¬ 
ful  power  of  sympathy.  When  Mile.  Jouassain  has  such  a 
character  as  this  to  deal  with,  she  gives  it  its  full  value,  and 
thus  her  performance  of  C^lio's  mother  in  Les  Caprices  de 
Marianne,  was,  in  spite  of  her  brief  appearance,  a  thing  which 
dwelt  upon  the  memory.  Her  aspect,  her  movements,  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  had  in  them  a  kindness  and  sadness  which 
touched  the  heart. 

In  contrast  to  this  was  Mile.  Jouassain’s  performance  of 
Mine.  I’luche  in  On  ne  hadine  pas  avec  r amour.  Here  the 
actress  did  not  flinch  from  giving  due  emphasis  to  the  disagree¬ 
able  nature  of  the  woman  whom  she  had  to  portray,  while  yet 
there  was  some  indefinable  quality  in  her  acting  that  prevented 
one  from  entertaining  any  unkind  recollection  of  the  stiflp, 
ridiculous  duenna. 

The  two  parts  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  Musset’s 
creations ;  but  Mile.  Jouassain’s  excellence  of  style  and  diction 
are  seen  to  equal  advantage  in  the  comedies  of  Moli^re. 


L’ETRANOfeRE  AT  THE  HAYMARKET. 

Apropos  of  the  production  of  a  translation  of  M.  Dumas’ 
L'Etrangkre  at  the  Haymarket,  the  Times  has  made  a  foolish 
attack  on  French  plays  in  general,  apparently  discharging  a 
long-premeditated  and  carefully-gathered  tempest  of  wrath. 
Amidst  the  pompous  din  of  this  artificial  thunder  and  lightning 
the  ordinary  playgoer  feels  very  much  like  the  Jew  in  the 
story  who  was  caught  by  a  terrific  thunderstorm  in  the  act  of 
dining  on  roast  pig,  and  thought  it  was  very  stupid  to  make  such 
a  fnss  about  a  little  bit  of  pork.  It  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
Times  to  bring  such  heavy  artillery  to  bear  on  such  an  innocent 
folly  as  the  production  of  this  piece.  The  Haymarket  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  betrayed  by  the  success  of  the  original  in  Paris, 
and  has  not  paused  to  analyse  the  causes  to  which  that  success  is 
due.  That  V Etrangh  e  is  a  success  in  Paris  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  Times  doubts  it,  but  that  can  only  be  because  the  Times 
has  been  ridiculously  ill-informed  on  the  subject.  To  ascertain 
the  fact  it  has^  only  to  try  to  secure  a  place  in  advance  at  the 
bureau  ds  location.  E Etrangbre  is  unmistakably  a  great  success, 
but  the  success  is  due  hardly  at  all  to  the  “  words  ”  of  the  play, 
but  almost  entirely  to  the  acting,  and  it  fails  at  the  Haymarket 
because  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  very  different  company.  Miss 
Helen  Barry  is  not  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  ^liss  Henrietta 
Hodson  is  not  Mile.  Croisette,  Mr.  llermann  Vezin, 
wonderful  as  is  his  disguise  of  himself  in  the  character 
of  the  Due  do  Septmonts,  and  praiseworthy  as  are  his 
efforts,  is  not  M.  Coqueliu ;  and  the  gentleman  who 
enacts  the  physician  is  not  M.  Got.  It  is  a  positive  crime  to 
bring  our  actors  and  actresses  into  such  immediate  and  invidious 
comparison,  more  particularly  when  they  cannot  have  the  same 
advantages  of  careful  rehearsal.  VEtrangbre  was  in  rehearsal 
at  the  Fran9ai8  for  months  before  its  production,  under  the 
^pervision  of  M.  Dumas;  the  translation  has  probably  not 
been  rehearsed  as  many  days  at  the  Haymarket,  and  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  an  actor  had  the  training  for  this  particularly  deli¬ 
cate  kind  of  acting,  they  could  not  succeed  without  the  same 
painstaking  preparation.  The  moral  code  of  the  play,  too,  is 

English  audience.  \N^  remarked 
mat  when  the  lover  of  the  Duchess,  contemplating  a  duel  with 


the  Duke,  and  pondering  what  was  to  be  done  when  the  affair 
was  over,  exclaimed,  in  an  agonised  voice,  Unfortunately,  the 
law  forbids  the  survivor  to  marry  the  widow  of  the  man  he 
has  killed,”  the  Haymarket  playgoers  had  no  sympathy  what-' 
ever  with  the  cruel  situation,  but  laughed  derisively,  as  if  they 
rather  thought  that  the  law  did  forbid  such  a  practice.  But’ 
our  prejudices  against  the  moral  code  might  be  left  for  the 
time  at  the  door  of  the  theatre  with  our  greatcoats  and  um¬ 
brellas,  if  the  play  were  interesting,  or  the  acting  as  faultless  as 
such  a  play  requires. 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 


Every  literary  man  has  suffered  from  having  anonymous 
articles  attributed  to  his  pen.  We  print  in  another  column, 
with  hearty  sympathy,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  in 
which  he  seeks  a  remedy  against  persecution  of  this  sort. 

The  prevalence  of  gloom  and  rain  on  Whit-Monday  was 
enough  to  damp  the  spirits  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  holi¬ 
day-makers  of  London.  However,  63,000  persons  went  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  the  largest  number  recorded  on  any  Whit- 
INIonday.  There  were  43,000  who  went  to  see  the  beasts  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  50,000  repaired  to  Epping  Forest  to 
enjoy  a  day’s  soaking.  A  few  hundred  of  artistic  taste  amused 
themselves  by  walking  round  the  Albert  Monument,  and  eating 
lunch  on  the  steps.  A  wicked  wag  has  invented  the  gross  libel 
that  an  illustrious  personage  speaks  of  the  gilt  statue  as  “  My 
Awful  Dad.”  Nothing  is  sacred  in  this  sinful  democratic  age. 

On  Whit- Monday  evening,  about  seven  o’clock,  an  hour  or 
two  after  the  Temperance  Demonstration  had  broken  up,  we 
saw  a  young  man  in  a  small  street  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Strand,  who  had  evidently  been  one  of  the  processionists. 
There  was  a  happy  hilarious  look  in  his  eye,  a  broad  bright 
green  sash  adorned  his  breast,  he  had  a  young  girl  on  his  arm, 
and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  he  was  making  for  the  door  of  a 
theatre.  A  cynic  might  say  that  the  young  man  was  enjoying 
four  substitutes  for  alcoholic  stimulation,  but  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  picture  was  worthier  of  a  civilised  country  than  if  he 
had  been  reeling  drunk. 

Mme.  Dudevant,  better  known  as  George  Sand,  died  on 
Thursday,  at  the  age  of  seventy- two.  She  was  educated  at 
Paris,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  married  Baron  Dudevant,  from 
whom,  however,  she  was  soon  separated.  The  story  of  how  she 
then  began  a  literary  career,  and  formed  her  pseudonym  from 
her  lover’s  name,  is  as  well  known  as  are  her  *  La  Petite 
Fadette,’  ^Mauprat,’  ^Horace,’  *  Jeanne,’  *Consuelo,’  and 
the  bulky  volume  of  ^  M4moires.’  Latterly  she  has  not  lived 
much  in  Paris ;  but  her  brilliant  receptions  in  the  Rue  Le  Gay- 
Lusac  are  not  yet  forgotten  by  Parisians. 

Professor  Martin  Haug,  of  the  University  of  Munich,  one  of 
the  greatest  authorities  on  Sanskrit  and  Zend  literature,  has 
died  at  Ragatz,  where  he  had  gone  to  recruit  his  health. 
Formerly,  he  occupied  a  'position  in  the  Sanskrit  College  of 
Poonah,  in  India.  During  the  last  eight  years,  as  a  Professor 
at  Munich,  he  had  students  assembled  around  him  from  all 
parts  of  the  world — from  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  The  last  time  he  was  in  this  country,  he  took 
part  in  the  labours  of  the  Oriental  Congress.  Hb  works  have 
made  a  great  mark.  His  death  is  an  incomparable  loss  to 
linguistic  science. 

The  death  of  Friedrich  Christian  Diez,  the  leader  of  the 
study  of  the  philology  of  the  Romance  tongues,  will  be  much 
regretted  by  all  who  have  experienced  the  value  of  his  labours 
in  the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted.  Professor  Diez  waa 
bom  at  Giessen  in  1794,  and  was  therefore  eighty- two  years  of  • 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1825  he  brought  out  a  work 
on  Proven9al  poetry,  and  in  1827  appeared  his  ^  The  Life  and ' 
Works  of  the  Troubadours,’  a  masterly  and  exhaustive  ; 
examination  of  the  subject.  In  1840  he  produced  a  *  Grammar  . 
of  the  Romance  Language.’  But  for  Friedrich  Chrbtian  Diez, 
our  knowledge  of  the  Romance  dialects  would  not,  until  much 
later,  if  ever,  have  reached  its  present  position. 

The  projected  visit  of  the  Comddie  Fran9ai8e,  next  yeW| 
may,  it  b  feared,  prove  impossible.  There  may  be  no  repairs 
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necessary  in  the  theatre,  in  which  case  there  would  be  no 
excuse  for  the  company  leaving  it ;  and  the  Ministry  may  refuse 
its  sanction  to  the  proposal.  If  the  Com^die  does  come  over 
here,  we  may  hope  to  see  them  in  June  next. 

A  novelty  is  promised  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  in  the  shape 
of  a  tragedy  from  the  pen  of  M.  Parodi.  The  principal  parts 
will  be  filled  by  MM.  Maubant  and  Mounet- Sully  and  Miles. 
Reichemberg  and  Sarah  Bernhardt.  A  great  attraction  of  the 
piece  will  be  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt’s  playing,  at  her  own 
request,  an  old  blind  woman. 

Some  interesting  facts  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
M.  Francisque  Sarcey  concerning  the  history  of  Mile.  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  They  form  quite  a  drama  in  themselves.  The 
story  begins  with  the  arrest  of  two  young  girls  in  Paris,  the 
one  about  fifteen,  the  other  her  junior.  The  complaint  lodged 
against  them  was  that  they  had  been  found  in  the  Palais 
Royal  occupying  chairs  without  being  able  to  pay  the  usual 
soUf  and  that  they  had  laughed  at  the  chair-keeper  when  asked 
for  the  money.  Upon  being  examined,  it  was  found  that  they 
had  run  away  from  Amsterdam,  and  had  arrived  in  Paris  the 
same  morning.  They  were  sisters,  they  belonged  to  a  good 
family  of  J ewish  origin,  and  their  name  was  Bernhardt.  Two 
months  after  this  event,  the  younger  of  the  sisters — not  fourteen 
years  old — brought  Sarah  Bernhardt  into  the  world.  Nothing 
seems  known  of  the  father  of  the  actress,  who  died  young, 
except  that  it  was  his  wish  that  his  child  should  embrace  the 
Christian  religion.  She  was  accordingly  placed  in  a  convent  at 
Grandchamp,  near  Versailles,  where  she  received  her  education. 
Here  she  seems  to  have  led  the  good  Sisters  a  pretty  dance,  forwe 
find  her  being  four  times  expelled  on  account  of  her  escapades, 
and  as  often  re-admitted.  At  this  early  date  she  manifested 
that  mysterious  power  over  others  which  has  so  distinguished 
her  in  later  years ;  and  one  of  the  nuns  with  a  warped  but 
prophetic  vision  was  wont  to  say  that  this  strange  child  was 
destined  to  become  either  a  great  light  in  religion  or  the 
greatest  child  of  sin  that  the  Church  ever  anathematized. 
Upon  leaving  the  convent,  the  girl  was  heard  to  say  1  will 
be  a  riliyieuse,  unless,”  she  added,  I  become  an  actress.”  Soon 
after  it  was  planned  that  she  should  be  sent  to  the  Conservatoire, 
but  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  usual  examination  now  arose, 
for  the  girl  had  never  studied.  The  mother,  however,  con¬ 
fident  that  she  could  recite  La  Fontaine’s  “  Deux  Pigeons,” 
sent  her  before  the  jury  to  take  her  trial.  M.  Auber  and  the 
jury,  struck  with  the  child’s  genius,  admitted  her  at  once. 
She  became  the  pupil  of  Provost  and  Sampson,  and,  leaving  the 
Conservatoire  with  a  prize,  made  her  dibut  at  the  Com^die 
Franpaise,  in  Iphiyinie.  But  in  those  days  the  debutante  was 
not  supported  as  she  is  now,  and  though  full  of  genius  her 
first  attempts  met  with  but  small  success.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
left  the  Fran9ai8.  Why,  exactly,  seems  unknown.  Many 
reasons  are  given.  One  among  them  is  that,  her  anger  being 
roused  by  one  of  the  members,  she  dealt  him  a.stinging  box  on 
the  ear.  At  any  rate,  she  went  to  the  Gymnase.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  her  success  was  not  greater.  There  were  no  good  rolesy 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt  began  to  tire  of  the  same  unsuitable 
part.  One  evening,  everything  had  been  got  ready  at  the 
theatre  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  audience  had  assembled,  but 
the  heroine  was  wanting.  She  was  sought  at  her  lodging — at 
her  friends — but  was  nowhere  to  be  fonnd.  The  news  soon 
spread  all  over  Paris  that  a  young  actress  had  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  disappeared.  A  thousand  conjectures  were 
abroad.  Some  said  she  had  been  murdered,  others  that  she 
had  accepted  a  tempting  engagement  in  America,  and  so  the 
can  cans  went  their  natural  round.  At  last  Sarah  Bernhardt 
was  discovered  acting  the  part  of  Princess  in  a  fairy  piece 
called  La  Biche  aux  Bois^  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  under  a 
new  name.  But  her  restless  spirit  soon  sighed  for  greater 
triumphs  than  this,  and  we  find  her  soon  afterwards  presenting 
herself  at  the  Od^on,  where,  after  some  few  preliminary  diffi¬ 
culties,  she  began  a  new  career.  Here  it  was  that  she  first 
received  recognition.  At  the  Od^on  she  remained  from  1807 
to  1872,  achieving  many  successes,  the  greatest  of  which  being 
Zanetto,  in  Le  Passantf  and  the  Queen  in  Buy  Bias.  In  the 
latter  she  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Perrin,  who  lost  no 
time  in  engaging  her  for  the  Com^die  Fran^aise.  The  series 


of  her  triumphs  since  her  reappearance  at  the  Fran^ais,  up 
to  her  last  in  L' Etrangbre^  wo  have  dwelt  upon  in  a  previous 
number. 

The  Black  and  White  Exhibition,  at  the  DadLy  CaiL.y, 
this  year,  is  a  decidedly  interesting  one.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
as  usual,  a  large  number  of  the  things  in  the  breadth  of  their 
inexpressible  imbecility,”  w’hich  Mr.  Ruskin  so  strenuously 
attacks,  the  customary  worthless  conceits,  and  meaningless, 
empty  attempts  at  realisation  which  are  shown  to  the  world 
under  the  title  of  works  of  art,  but  here  and  there  we  have 
things  far  better  than  this,  and  a  few  that  are  excellent.  The 
name  of  A.  I^egros  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  “Tdte  do 
Veillard”and  “La  Mort  du  Vagabond”  being  among  his  most 
expressive  work.  Gilchrist’s  fantastic  sketch  from  Spenser,  Alice 
Thornycroft’s  strange  face  strained  against  storm,  Karl  Bodmer’s 
Missouri  view,  Wooldridge’s  curious  “  The  North  Wind,”  Wolfs 
two  bear  pictures.  Cave  Thomas’s  Studies,  Miss  Corkran’s 
forcible  and  very  expressive  portrait  of  Mrs.  C.,  Knight’s  land¬ 
scapes,  Green’s  capital  illustrations  to  Blackmore’s  *  Cripps  tho 
Carrier ’and  to  Dickens’s  ‘Old  Curiosity  Shop,’ Keene’s  and 
Du  Maurier’s  Punch  drawings,  Rudolph  Blind’s  “  A  Reading  ” 
and  “The  Sands  of  Dee,”  all  these  are  interesting,  many 
specially  so.  Richmond’s  red  Study  of  Hercules  and 
Prometheus  is  a  fine  conception,  with  considerable  strength, 
though  the  execution  as  a  whole  presents  a  somewhat  too 
pyramidal  effect.  Very  graceful,  in  a  dreamy  sensuous  way, 
are  tho  Shepherd  scenes,  in  stained  wood,  by  Hubert  Ilerkomer, 
whose  portrait,  by  George  I’ilotell,  is  a  good  likeness.  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  two  little  studies  from  nature  will,  of  course,  interest 
everyone  apart  from  their  own  merit.  Raj  on’s  etching  from 
Watts’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  Waltner’s  etching  from 
Henri  Regnault,  and  Flameng’s  etchings  after  Rembrandt,  are 
of  especial  imporhince. 

Report  says  that  Mr.  Ripley  is  not  the  only  member  of  tho 
Reform  Club  whom  its  political  committees  have  called  to 
account  for  his  votes  of  recent  sessions.  An  honourable  baronet 
who,  although  English,  represents  an  Irish  borough,  has,  it  is 
affirmed,  been  applied  to,  and  has  met  the  application  by 
threatening  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  one  involving  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  authorities 
of  the  House  are  said  to  have  been  consulted,  and  to  have 
given  some  confirmation  to  tho  doctrine  that  any  attempt 
made  to  influence  the  vote  of  a  member  by  a  threat  of  social 
or  other  penalty  is  a  breach  of  privilege.  Should  the  honour¬ 
able  member  persevere,  the  House  of  Commons  may  look  out 
for  even  livelier  scenes  than  that  which  Mr.  Charles  Lewis  is 
expected  to  bring  about.  Good-natured  friends  are  said  to  be 
urging  both  gentlemen  on. 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  on  Tuesday  last,  informing  an  eager 
world  of  the  Prince  and  Princess’s  arrival  at  Sandringham, 
made  this  remarkable  statement : — “  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
and  suite  consisted  of  Lady  Emily  Kingseote,  Miss  Knoll^’S, 
Colonel  Teesdale,  Mr.  Francis  Knollys,  Mr.  Ilolzmann,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  N.  Dalton.”  Comment  on  this  lovely  statement  would 
only  spoil  it.  We  wonder  what  share  Ilolzmann  had  in  the 
“  consistence  ”  of  their  Royal  Highnesses. 

The  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D.,  just 
published,  contains,  among  other  curiosities  of  literature,  a 
long  correspondence  between  Mr.  Philip  James  Bailey,  author 
of  ‘  Festus,’  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  now  member  of  Parliament 
for  Pembroke,  on  a  question  of  poetical  criticism.  Nine  years 
ago  Mr.  Reed  wrote  an  essay,  ‘  On  the  Poetic  Art,  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  poetical  contributions  and  extracts  published  by 
Dr.  Rogers.  In  hie  essay,  Mr.  Reed  made  a  study  of  Tenny¬ 
son,  and  also  of  ‘  Festus  ’ ;  while  praising  Mr.  Bailey’s  poem 
very  highly  he  did  not,  it  would  seem,  praise  it  quite  as  highly 
as  its  author  thought  it  ought  to  have  been  commended,  and  Mr. 
Bailey  wrote  to  Dr.  Rogers  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Reed  very 
courteously  defended  his  position.  Mr.  Bailey  rejoined,  and 
contended,  at  considerable  length,  and  not  altogether  without 
asperity,  that  Mr.  Reed  had  'toot  properly  appreciated  his  gifts 
as  a  poet.  The  whole  correspondence  is  piquant  and  amusing. 
Perhaps  some  of  those  who  read  it  will  be  not  a  little 
astonished  to  find  Mr.  Reed,  M.P.,  among  the  critics  of  poetry 
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and  tbe  moat  ardent  admirers  of  Tennyson.  We  trust  his 
credit  may  not  suffer  thereby  in  the  eyes  of  the  practical 
members  of  parliament  on  either  side  of  the  House.  No  one 
ever  doubted  Mr,  Reed’s  ability,  but  the  House  did  not  gene¬ 
rally  regard  him  as  what  Sir  Derby  Oaks  in  *  Pendennis  ’  calls 
**  a  literary  character.” 

The  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  is  expected  to  be  particularly  interesting.  A  paper  on 

The  Colonisation  of  Central  Africa  ”  is  to  be  read  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Cameron,  and  there  will  probably  be  an  animated  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Mr.  John  Uricb,  who  is  to  be  one  of  the  conductors  at  Mrs. 
Weldon’s  concert  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  on  June  17,  to  which  wo 
called  attention  a  few  weeks  ago,  is,  in  spite  of  his  name,  a 
young  Englishman  from  Trinidad,  and  is  a  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  philosopher,  Carl  Vogt  His  compositions  were  to 
have  been  produced  at  the  Gounod  Concerts  in  1873  and  1874 
by  M.  Gounod,  who  took  great  interest  in  them,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  great  French  composer  failed  to  carry  out 
his  intentions  regarding  Mr.  Urich’s  music.  We  shall  now 
have  the  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  M.  Gounod’s  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  young  composer  was  justified. 

The  very  interesting  series  of  articles,  entitled  Napoleon  at 
8t.  Helena,”  by  one  of  the  Emperor’s  attendants,  which  have 
been  appearing  in  the  St.  Jameif  Magazine^  have  now  come  to 
an  end  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor.  Francis  Stewart,  the 
narrator,  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  scene  which  took  place  at 
the  funeral  of  Napoleon.  had  in  my  hands  Napoleon’s 
heart,  which  he  desired  Marshal  Bertrand  to  have  embalmed, 
placed  in  a  silver  vase,  and  sent  to  his  son  Napoleon  II.  The 
heart  was  unusually  large,  and  very  fat ;  and  before  it  was 
soldered  up  all  the  French  servants,  by  their  own  request,  saw 
it,  some  of  them  kissed  it,  and  falling  on  their  knees  offered  up 
a  prayer.  I,  wishing  to  do  as  they  did,  fell  on  my  knees  too, 
which  seemed  to  gratify  them,  but  of  course,  as  I  did  not 
understand  what  they  were  ["praying  for,  I  said  no  prayer, 
neither  had  1  sufficient  *  stomach  ’  to  kiss  the  heart,  although 
Napoleon  had  been  a  kind  master  and  a  benevolent  friend  to  me. 
Sir  Thomas  Reade  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  having  seen  me  on  my 
knees,  the  latter  said,  when  I  came  out,  *  So,  Mr.  Stewart,  you 
have  been  praying  too  ;  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  Papist.’ 
Sir  Thomas  Reade  said,  with  a  sneer,  ‘  Have  you  been  praying 
to  the  devil  to  take  his  heart  as  well  as  his  body  ?  ’  ‘  No, 
sir,’  I  replied ;  *  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  any  praying  to 
the  devil  to  take  gour  body  and  heart,  because  he  has  had 
them  ever  since  I  know  you  1  ’  ”  Such  conduct  as  this  on  the 
part  of  English  officials  towards  a  dead  enemy  certainly  well 
merited  the  sharp  reply  of  Stewart,  and  seems  to  justify  the 
intense  feeling  against  the  guardians  of  Napoleon  which  is 
experienced  by  Frenchmen.  The  story  is  a  most  extraordinary 
one,  and  deserves  investigation. 

T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  in  a  letter  to  the  Art  Monthly  Review^ 
says; — Afternoon  tea  is  a  great  institution  at  Rome,  and 
visits  to  artists’  studios  are  much  the  ^  custom  of  an  after¬ 
noon’  among  the  aesthetic  dwellers  in  the  Eternal  City.  But 
it  has  been  reserved  for  Signora  Vertunni,  the  charming  wife 
of  the  great  Italian  landscape  painter,  to  conceive  the  happy 
idea  of  combining  the  two  together;  and  for  some  weeks 
past,  during  the  season  which  has  just  come  to  an  end; 
the  result  of  this  idea  has  been  a  series  of  really  the  most 
delightful  gatherings  which  Romo  has  seen.  The  notion  is  an 
admirable  one.  But  then  it  is  not  evervone  who  has  the 


series  of  such  canvasses,  the  work  of  your  hand,  to  hang  upon 
your  walls  I  ”  Rome,  then,  is  no  more  exempt  than  we  frm 
the  mania  of  afternoon  tea,”  which  appears  not  unUkely  to 
prove  the  Juggernaut  of  modem  society. 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock  is  about  to  issue  in  his  fac  simile  series  a 
reproduction  of  the  first  edition  of  Milton’s  ^  Paradise  Lost.’ 

We  are  puzzled  to  know  what  principle  has  governed  the 
alteration,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  of  Macklin’s  two-act  comedy 
Love  a-la-Mode  into  Marriage  a-la-Mode^  a  petite  comedy  in 
one  act.  Adaptation  is  rather  a  slight  word  for  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  Macklin  in  the  style  of  Colley  Cibber’s  or  Charles 
Johnson’s  improvements  upon  Shakespeare,  which  completely 
alters  the  whole  point  of  the  orig^al  work.  The  famous  Sir 
Archy  Macsarcasm,  who  has  passed  into  literature  as  a  type  of 
selfish  pride,  is  converted  into  a  noble  and  successful  lover ; 
while  Macklin’s  hero,  Sir  Callaghan  O’Brallaghan — who  figures 
at  the  Lyceum  as  Captain  Calligan  O’Bralligan — ^is  made  as 
worthless  and  contemptible  as  Beau  Mordecai  or  Squire  Groom. 
The  joyous  words  which  Macklin  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his 
successful  hero,  This  is  something  like  the  catastrophe  of  a 
stage  play,  where  knaves  and  fools  are  disappointed,”  might  be 
altered  to  suit  this  adapted  Catastrophe  of  a  stage-play  ” 
which  would  certainly  disappoint  all  lovers  of  good  English 
comedy. 

Everything  connected  in  any  way  with  India  is  at  present  of 
great  interest  to  the  British  public,  not  so  much  because  we 
have  at  length  awakened  to  the  fact  that  India  is  actually  a 
nation  of  civilised  human  beings,  as  because  that  nation  has 
recently  been’ honoured  by  the  visit  of  a  royal  personage.  For 
this  reason  Mr.  George  Landseer’s  collection  of  drawings  and 
sketches  of  Indian  scenery  and  life,  now  on  exhibition  in  Bond 
Street,  will  have  their  attractions — apart  from  any  speeial 
merit  of  the  works  themselves,  or  from  their  general  good 
intention — submitted  as  they  are  in  a  spirit  of  lofty  loyalty 
“to  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Victoria,  Empress 
of  India.”  The  exhibition  also  contains  a  large  number  .of 
Indian  weapons. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Paris  Charivari,  in  mentioning  the 
rumour  that  the  Prince  Napoleon  desires  to  possess  a  journal 
in  that  city,  and  that  the  paper  will  present  its  readers  with  a 
portrait  of  its  patron,  bitterly  suggests  that  it  must  be  a  back 
view,  as  that  position  has  been  natural  to  him  all  his  life. 

When  Sidney  Smith  in  1842  made  his  eloquent  and  earnest 
protest  against  the  habit  of  locking  the  doors  of  railway  car¬ 
riages,  he  only  pointed  out  one  of  the  many  evils  consequent 
upon  the  necessity  of  railroad  travelling,  which,  according  to 
him,  “  is  a  delightful  improvement  of  human  life,”  as  by 
it  “  man  is  become  a  bird ;  he  can  fly  longer  and  quicker 
than  a  solan  goose.”  Many  years  have  passed  since  the  great 
essayist  made  his  appeal  against  the  locking-in  evil,  and  rail¬ 
way  travelling  is  more  of  a  necessity  than  ever ;  but  in  this 
country,  and  indeed  in  Europe  in  general,  we  do  not  yet  seem 
to  have  succeeded  in  making  it  very  comfortable.  Our  trains 
are  almost  always  overcrowded,  often  late,  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  it  is  too  frequently  impossible  to  find  out  where  they 
are  going  to.  As  the  minds  of  some  savage  nations  are  said  to 
be  unable  to  raise  their  power  of  calculation  above  six  or  seven 
numbers,  so,  too,  the  present  European  mind  seems  completely 
unable  to  grasp  or  grapple  with  the  apparently  simple  idea  of 
having  a  man  standing  at  every  train  ready  to  tell  everybody 
where  the  train  is  going  to,  and  when  it  b  to  start.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  this  is  the  invariable  custom,  and  has 
proved  very  successful,  as  it  doubtless  will  to  us  when  we  wake 
up  sufficiently  to  'put  it  into  practice  on  this  side  of  the 
pond. 

In  the  Archivio  di  Statistica,  an  interesting  map  is  published, 
showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  political  parties  of 
Italy.  Different  colours  indicate  the  prevalence  either  of  the 
Conservative  or  of  the  Liberal  party.  From  Northern  Italy 
there  are,  in  the  Parliament,  130  Conservatives  and  63 
Liberals ;  from  Central  Italy,  90  Conservatives  and  82 
Liberals;  from  Southern  Italy,  43  Conservatives  and  101 
Liberals ;  from  the  islands,  18  Conservatives  and  46  Liberals. 
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THE  EXAMINER. 

AX  rVDRPKVDKNT  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  8d. 


CONENTS  OP  No.  8,5«6,  JITNE  8,  1878. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

Turkey  and  Russia.  The  Limits  of  Colonial  Independence. 

The  Debate  on  Electoral  Extension.  Sir  Salar  Jung. 
Science  at  South  Kensington. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton’s  Ideal.  In  a  Summer  Watering-Place. 

The  True  Plutocracy. 

The  Derby  Day,  1876. 

Retrograde  Evolution.  Mr.  Wheeler’s  Indian  History. 

A  Dog  and  His  Shadow. 

Dr.  Westland  Marston’s  Plays.  Daniel  Deronda.— Book  V. 

A  Philosophy  Without  Assumptions. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions.  Minor  Notice. 

Music.  Drama — French  Players :  M.  Thiron. 

Variorum  Notes. 

Subscription,  post  free,  15*.  per  annum. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.C. 


TV/TR.  GEORGE  LANDSEER’S  EXHIBITION  of 

-LvX  INDIAN  DRAWINGS  and  SKETCHES,  with  TROPHIES.  OPEN 
DAILY,  from  Ten  o’clock,  at  148  New  Bond  Street.  Admission,  One  Shilling, 

QOOIETY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  168  New  Bond  Street. 

O  The  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  Is  NOW  OPEN,  from  10  to  6.  Admission. 
One  Shilling.  CH.  W.  DESCHAMPS. 

COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— MIS.8ES  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fe^s,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


'J'HE  STUD  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

SALE  OF  THE  COBHAM  TEARUNOS. 

Annual  Unreeorred  Sale  of  Tearlingt  win  take  plaoe  at  COBHAM. 
on  Saturday,  June  17,  at  Half-past  One  o’clock.  won**, 

ahw.rtElnm  tfdock  /ui..  ntonliK 
A  Train  will  also  leave  Ascot  for  Wbybridob,  rid  Virginia  Water,  at  11*50  A.if» 

northern  railway.  —  TOURISTS’ 

'nCKET?  Second,  and  Third  Clasa  TOURISTS* 

OctobeI^ir^^^  S?/  17®  Months,  ^1  be  issued  from  Juwe  1st  to  the  Slst  of 
^  P^rtlculaw,  see  ’Hme-Tables  and  Programmea  iasoadby 

London;  glng> CrM. Stetlon. 

ONE  M  I  L  L  I O  N  STERLING  has  been  pud  as 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OP  ALT.  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Officks— e4  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

-L  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.O. ;  and  16  A  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

13HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

A  Croes,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insnrances  effected  In  all  parts  of  the  World. 

/  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
isecremnes  |  j  BROOMFIELD. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi* 
gation  ComiMiny  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Snes  Oanal, 
every  Thorny,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  wiUi  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 


Offloes — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.O.,  and  25  Oookspur  Street,  8.W. 


ly^ATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  rpHE 

Lx  Btshopsoatk  Strkrt,  comer  of  Threadneedlo  Street,  London,  B.O., 


June  6. 1876.— The  DIRECTORS  of  the  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  of 
ENGLAND  Hereby  give  Notice  that  a  Half-yearly  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  Eight 
per  Cent,  per  annnm,  and  a  Half-yearly  Bonns  of  Seven  per  Cent.,  will  be  payable 
on  the  Bank’s  Stock  on  and  after  the  Tenth  day  of  July  next,  when  the 
Dividend  and  Bonns  Warrants  may  he  obtained  at  the  Bank,  No.  112  Bishops- 
gate  Street  (comer  of  Threadneedle  Street),  or  at  the  different  Branches. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  on  and  after  Saturday  the  Tenth  instant 
until  the  Dividend  and  Bonus  become  payable. 

By  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

E.  ATKINSON,  1  joint  General 
W.  HOLT,  f  ManaSS 

R.  FBRGUSSON,  )  “a"**®™- 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CANVASSER  for  a  Iligb-class 

Weekly  Journal  REQUIRED. — Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  foU  par¬ 
ticulars  of  experlenoe,  age,  and  terms,  to  **  Jonmal,”  care  of  Mr.  Nicebrson, 
Auctioneer  and  Surveyor,  51  King  William  Street,  City. 

A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  os  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  teen  the  risk 
(In  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  Is  almost  absurfly 
small,  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


■RAILWAY  ACCIDENT 

-Li  COMPANY, 


MUTUAL 

LIMITED. 


ASSURANCE 


OFnCES-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


TBUSTKES. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  E^q. 


E.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.8. 
James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 


DIRKCTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Klngsale  (Clair-  H. 
man). 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  1 

O.  W.  O.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  Wm 

Arthur  lago.  Esq.  H.  < 


H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 


Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  PoUcy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  Is  Issued  by  the 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  If  killed,  or  a  weekly  aUowanoe  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1 10*.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for 
Prospectuses,  and  Pntposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BUBK, 
Managing  Director. 

/COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St  Jama’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of 

Most  reliable  and  efflclent  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOB  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — ^Apply  at  the  OlBoe  ef  the 
Birkbeck  BuiLDixa  Society,  29  and  80  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Offloe  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  80  Sonihampton 
Buildings,  Chnnceiy  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  80,  Southampton  BniUEngi, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  imder  501.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shazes 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  nntU  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  partUmlart,  map  be  had  on  appHeatten. 

FRANCTS  RAVBNSCROFT,  Manager. 

TETTTsT-A-IiTT,  GhEOXiOGUST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  WXI., 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  geo¬ 
logy,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rooks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jnkes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  • 

200  Specimens,  larger,  In  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Oeolo^,  at  50 
to  5,000  (Guineas  each,  with  eveiw  requisite  to  assist  those  oomsiencing  ths  tdnof 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  muoh 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  In  all  parts  of  ths  World. 


JOHN  TANN'8 

A.lSrOE 

FOB  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 
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[E  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

LONDON.— Hia  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred 


gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  haring 

just  completed  great  alterations  In  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  Is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purohasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dinlng.rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN 


BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TX/THTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  *  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hnrtful  In  Its  effects,  Is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  tbe  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MATN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  ^  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  Inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16i.,  21t.,  26ji.  6<f.,  and  81«.  6<f. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
Sl«.  6<i.,  424.,  and  52«.  6£f. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  62s.  Gd. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

TT’LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VART- 

rii  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  In  texture,  and  Inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocklag.  Price,  44.  Gd.,  7s.  Gd.,  10s.,  and  164. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON'S  PICKT.es,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  Is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottls 
prcp.ircd  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elisabeth  Lasenby." 


AUTOTYPE. 

ERMANENT  PIIOTOGRAPITIC  BOOK  TLLUSTRA 

TIONS. 


195,  190,  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  In  London 
exclusively  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


■The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Ptela?ographic.al,  NumismatIcal,  Iloyal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Me<lals  and  Cloins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Ac.,  Ac. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  36  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W.  ' 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


EAL  &  SON. 
■OEDSTEADS, 


EDDING 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliner* 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purehasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  I4.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plahi 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J*  ^ 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245,  247,  2i9,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


EDROOM  FURNITURE 


EAL  &  SUiN'S  UATALUIiUE  (104th  Edition;,  con¬ 
taining  450  Illustrarions,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


\^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  34.  Gd,,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  74.  Pedigreef  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  niles. 
Cullen's  "  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  IO4. ;  ”  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  34.  Gd.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  CranlMume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin's  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  Gd. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  54.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  Gd. 
Registered  letter,  Gd.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane). 

CIQNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £3  8s. :  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranboiume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reouire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easilv  used.  Initial  Plates.  I4. :  Name  Plate. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


Has  Twenty  Years'  World-Wide  Reputation. 
Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


BEOWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Note. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  best” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1875. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE’* 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth  ;  price  I4.  Gd.  per  pot. 

“AQUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  34.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NUBSEBY  POWDEB,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


CULLETON.— Fifty  best 


*  24.  8<i.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  Gd. 
Memorial  Cards  printer!,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  short^t  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbonrne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's 
Lane),  W.C. 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  In  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Filk  banners  painted,  illnminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULI.ETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran¬ 
boume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  London,  W.C. 

OOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s.. 

^  £3  3s.,  £4  44.,  £5  6s.,  £6  64.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Poet  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranbonme  Street. 


Now  ready,  price  Gd. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Biuoht  says : — ”  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor's  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  In  the  House  of  Commons,  July  13,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
I^ioester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy 

“  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.”— Service  Gazette. 


London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 
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1^0  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  inraUd  can  cnre  himself,  without  medicine.  InoonvenIen«i  nr 
expense,  by  llying  on  DU  BABKY’S  DELICIOUS  convenience,  or 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  jMVos  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  Is  Irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dysi^psla),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  htemorrhoids,  liver  complaints 
flatalency,nervonsne8s,biliousneflB,allkindsof  fevers,  sore  throats, catarrhs  oolds’ 
infiuenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy’ 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  * 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsyl 
diabetes,  i^ral^Is,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

V>'  Prom  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Pakenham, 
,  Norfolk.  “Dec.  8, 1859. 

“  Oentlemen,— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REV ALENTA  ARABICA  POOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  Is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  fiow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.’’ 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  T  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARA.BICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  mo  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

f>reach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
s  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.’’ 

r^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— DtTf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  wrrites  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 : — “  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  'The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  Uving  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  snooe^  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  writh  this  food,  which  1  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.’’ 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  Inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Pood  in  six  weeks’  time.  iic. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1818.’’ 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.-^CO^NSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

I  '  Ac. — Cure  No.  49.832,  of  fifty  years’  Indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  a-itbma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^IIc^[re  No.  52,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortnefss  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.’’ 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^IVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

-•L'  No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vain  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
Uved  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  CK>d  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  m3^1f  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BEKHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.’’ 

T\V  BARRY’S  FOOD.^IcbNSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

-Lx  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wnrzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19, 1852. — Du  Barry’s  Pood  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.’’ 

r^URE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  pro<luced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years,  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des- Isles.’’ 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  Livinj^tone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  5ic., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.’’ 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

1  X  Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY  8 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  h^th  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  w  way  oi 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Mal(»r,  L.  Deloncl^ 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  B.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hydros,  15th  May,  1873.’’ 

'nU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

I  '  isuitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  Jib.,  at  2s. ;  of  1  lb., 
3s.  3d. ;  2  lb.,  6s. ;  5  lb.,  14s. ;  121b.,  28s. ;  241b.,  50s. 


T)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

“  ”• '  “  **•  * 

jyj  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  In 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up’  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
2  to  °6s*^  24*to^0s°'^^^*^  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  8«.  id. ; 

"P^EPOTS  ;  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No,  77  Regent  Street, 

^ndon,W.;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  dn 
Nort,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossl,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
w’  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 

Wallflsoh  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists'  in  every  town. 

RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IftOIMOXeERS  TO  HER  SRJEOTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  U  n  conting  ot 

pure  Silver  over  Slack’h  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  bo  produ(^,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  Its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks .  Ill 

12  Dessert  do . . .  I  0  0  I  10  0 

12  Table  Spoons .  1  10  0  1  18  0 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  1  10  0 

12  Tea  do .  0  12  0  0  18  0 

2  Salt  do .  0  2  0  0  8  0 

I  Mustard  do .  0  1  0  0  1  6 

6  Egg  do .  0  9  0  0  12  0 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6  0  0  7  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9  6  0  18  0 

I  Fish  Knife .  0  11  0  0  18  0 

1  Batter  Knife  .  0  2  6  0  8  6 

2  Sauce  Ladles .  0  5  6  0  7  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  3  0  0  4  9 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2  6  0  8  0 


<f.  £  «.  d. 
0  1  18  0 
0  I  10  0 
0  1  18  0 
0  1  10  0 


£  s.  d. 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
12  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  11  0 
0  9  6 
0  16  0 
0  16  6 
0  6  0 
0  8  0 
•  4  0 
0  8  6 


£  «.  d. 

2  10  0 

1  15  0 

2  10  0 
1  16  0 
1  10  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  6 
0  16  6 
0  16  6 
0  6  0 
0  9  0 
0  6  0 
0  4  0 
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Cruet  Frames,  18i.  6<f.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200«. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  Ms.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  2Ss.  to  60s. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

/^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new.— ^timates  given  for  re-plating. 

Q  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  fiize.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  18  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

lO  assortment,  at  tlie  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7s.  Od. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  16s.  Pen  Baths,  184.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  IBs. 

Q  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

O  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  pottems  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
184.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  284.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro- 
plated  handles,  494. 

SLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
returned  If  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  34.  6d.  to  64. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  IO4.  to  304. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  66s.  to  1204. 

Bed-room  Fire-Irons,  84.  to  6s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  6d.  to  6O4. 

Improvrf  Coal-Boxes,  is.  6d.  to  8O4. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  I84.  6d.  to  854. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  464.  to  96s, 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94.  M.  to  8O4. 

Papier  M&ch6  ditto,  304.  to  954. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d,  to  144.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

O  SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Sot  .  5H  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwartls  of  860  Engravings,  and  Pri<M  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Eloctro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 

RICHARD  &~J0HN  SLACK, 

IROlTMOaSTGlMJItS  TO  KS3H*  MA-JUSTY, 

336  STRAND,  W. 


GRATIS, 


1 
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FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with 


Table  Knivee,  Ivory,  per  duxea.  from  19a.  to  658. 
Sleotro  Fork*  -  from  *4j.;  Spoon*,  from  24*. 
Papier  Kaohe  Tea  Tray*,  lo  Set*.  218.,  668.,  96*. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Set*,  from  £3  7*. 

I>i*h  Cover*— Tin,  258.;  Meul,  658.  J  Electro,  11*. 

Electro  Cmet*  and  Liqnror*. 

Lamp*— Patent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  ftc. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttle*,  Vases,  Boxes, 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Services,  tc. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


o 


iTH  .  TEE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

Fenders — Bright,  46s.  to  £16  •  Bronze,  38.  to  £6 
^  *  Stove* — Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot-air,  fto. 

^  Baths— BomeBtic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 

^^^y  Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornice* — Comice-pole*,  Ends,  Bands,  4c. 

Gaseliers— Might,  17S.J  8  do.,  62s.}  6  do.,  £8  6s, 

^y  Kitcheners— Prom  8  ft.,  £3  6e.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 

y  Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ae. 

Garden  Tools— Dawn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  4o* 
{Catvslogsut 

46,  King  William  Street,  IlOI^DOIf  BRISGI'Es 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TATLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


DELICIOUS,  INVIGtORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISiPENSABILiE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopatlis  and  Eyspeptics. 

It  SEEEESEEES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MARA  VILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


NXJDA.  VERITA-S.— Q-REY  HAJR 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  Mstorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  streng^en,  arrest  falling,  cleans, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  onginal  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10*.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— B.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Streng^thens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4j.  6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


pRACROPT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sonnd,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
nsefnl  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


LOCKYER’S  sulphur  hair  restorer  will  com¬ 
pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  g^y  hair  to  its  orlg^lnal  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale  ;  it  effects 
its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour ;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  Is.  6d.  each. 


LI)  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

WnoLBSoiii !  Delicious  1 1  Piquant  111  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 


EkENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

R-^Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache, ^Sickness,  Giddiness, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indig^estion,  Costivencss.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inoonvenienoe, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  Is.  l^d. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Dbnzil  Thomson,  137  Queen’s  Chresoent,  Haverstock 
Hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  TOUR  H0UE5ES,  AND  USB  NO  THER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Emptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bfliou 
Sickness,  and  Headadie,  having  peculiar  and  exolosiye  merit*. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnbllo  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contidn  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lat^lough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BTJFF-OOIiOtTBBD 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS— 113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S 


Cognac  Brandy. 


“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depdt— 

20  OR3AT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT.— To  persona 

of  a  delicate  constitution  and  of  tender  frame,  also  to  females  of  all  agM 
and  young  children,  these  remedies  will  be  found  most  suitable,  because  they  act 
only  in  such  a  manner  (by  reason  of  their  careful  preparatiem  and  selection),  as 
to  conserve  Nature’s  powers  at  the  same  time,  as  they  act  in  the  most  effloisnt 
manner  possible  as  purifying  and  cleansing  agents,  and  so  necessary  are  ^eee 
properties  for  the  proper  cure  of  female  disorders,  and  children’s  aocumolatikM 
that  all  remedies  are  worse  than  useless  if  they  do  not  possess  them.  It  is 
necessary  or  desirable  here  to  detail  all  the  complaint*  attended  to,  batfemak* 
and  children  can  safely  use  them. 
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18  Gbsat  Mablborouqh  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

THROUGH  FRANCE  and  BELGIUM  bv 

BIVBR  and  CANAL,  In  the  Steam  Yacht "  Ytene."  By  W.  J.  C  Moeks 

IraTOller.  and  ItaUan  Brlgwid..’:  i  t„l; 

LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Charles 

Di^  Yonoe,  Professor  of  Modem  History  In  Queen’s  College, 

Belfast.  2  vols.,  with  Portrait,  21i. 

‘‘ A^^rk  of  condderable  value.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  carefully  oon* 
sidered  biography.”— J/bmfn^  Post.  ^ 

MY  YOUTH  by  SEA  and  LAND,  from  1809 

to  1816.  By  Charles  Lobtus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards.  2vol&,  21r. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PHCEBE,  JUNIOR :  a  Last  Chronicle  of  Car- 

lingford.  By  Mrs.  Ouphant.  3  vols. 

UP  TO  THE  MARK.  By  Mrs.  Day,  Author 

of  “  From  Birth  to  Bridal,”  &c.  3  voll 

‘‘A  thoroughly  Interesting,  spirit-stirring,  and  healthy  book.  It  will  find 
numerous  admirers.”— Court  Journal. 

HEAETS,  or  COEONETS.  By  Alice  King, 

.  Author  of  ”  Queen  of  Herself,”  &c.  3  vols. 

**  A  novel  far  beyond  the  average.  The  plot  is  ably  conceived  and  developed, 
and  there  are  some  scenes  drawn  with  immense  power.” — Messenger. 

LINKED  LIVES.  By  Lady  Gertrude  Douglas. 

«  This  story  is  full  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  Its  sketches  in  Glas¬ 
gow  and  Brittany  are  very  spirited.”— Nj)ectrttor. 

A  EIGHT  with  FOETUNE.  By  Mortimer 

COLLDtS.  3  vols. 

”  Mr.  Collins  Is  very  much  himself  in  ‘  A  Fight  with  Fortune.’  There  is  no 
lack  of  pretty  idyllic  pictures,  there  are  plenty  of  smart  sayings.”— AtAencrow. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 

■■  ♦ 

Price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  Hluitrations, 

BELO-E/JLVI  A., 

So.  116,  for  JSSB. 

Qo  N  i*icyrB 

CHARLES  RBADB’S  GOOD  STORIb’s  OP  MAN  AND  OTHER 
ANIMALS.  No.  1.  Illustrated  by  Perct  Macquoid. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett-Caiiebon.  Hlustrated  by  Vauwtdci 
Bromlet.— Chapters  IV.  to  VI. 

OLD  MAIDS.  By  E.  Ltnn  Linton. 

A  BURDEN.  By  Phhjp  Bohrkb  Maiutton. 

SCOTCHING  A  SNAKE.  By  STEPHEN  J.  MacSIknna.  Illustrated  by 
J.  Mahoney. — ConelutUm, 

THE  UNKNOWN  POETRY  OP  EDGAR  POE.  By  John  H.  Inoram. 
THE  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Pl^oeophy  in  an 
English  Country  House.— Chapters  I.-III. 

CURRENT  COINS  SOMEWHAT  DEFACED. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  B.  Braddon.  lUns- 
trated  by  H.  French. — Chapters  XVII.,  XVIII. 

A  LITTLE  SHOE.  By  the  Author  of  ”  Cornin’  thro’  the  Rye.” 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.,  price  One  ShllUng,  with  107  Illustrations, 

Academy  Notes, 

EDITED  BY  HENRY  BLACKBURN. 

Also,  uniform,  with  Forty  Illustrations,  prioe  One  ShiUlag, 

ACADEMY  NOTES  FOR  187  5. 

THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES  IN  INDIA. 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  prioe  18<. 

FROM  PALL  MALL  TO  THE  PUNJAUB; 

Or,  With  the  Prince  in  India. 

By  J.  DREW  GAY. 

NEW  COPYRIGHT  WORK  BY  MARK  TWAIN. 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  7s.  M. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER.  By 

Mark  Twain.  _ 

SECOND  EDmON  OP  ”  THE  GREAT  DIVIDE.” 

The  GEEAT  DIVIDE :  a  Narrative  of  Travels 

in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  In  the  Summer  of  1874.  By  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
raven.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps 
and  lUnstrations,  price  18r. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.  CLOUDS  in  the  EAST :  Travels  and  Adven- 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  April  29th,  1872. 

THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.** 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  moet  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
fto.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORE  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  o/t  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  oolnmns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
fam<Hiu»  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  Americtm  houses  doing  bnsiness  with  England. 


From  the  “ SATURDAY  REVIEW,**  Novemlber  9th,  1872. 

« For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hoe  been  the  mod  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 

Letters  respecting  Adverttoements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  A.  B.  EMANUEL,  New  York  Tribune  Oflloe.  18  Pall  Mall,  S.W. _ 

Price  Id. ;  per  post,  l|d. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 

M.P.,  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  6,  1870.  Revised 
from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


tureson  the  Perso-Turkoman  Frontier.  By  VAunrrnoi  Baksr.  Demy 
8vo.,  doth  extra,  with  Maps  and  ninstimtions,  price  18«. 

YACHTING  in  the  ARCTIC  SEAS ;  or,  Notes 

of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Disooveiy  in  the  Neighbourhood  ot.  Spits¬ 
bergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  By  James  Lamont,  F.O.8.,  F.R.G.S.  Demy 
8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  numerous  lUnstrations,  price  18«. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

MRS.  LINTON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By 

E.  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of  ”  Patricia  KembaU,”  ho.  8  vols.,  crown  8to. 
JEAN  MIDDLBMABS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

ME.  DOEILLION :  a  Novel.  By  Jean  Mid- 

DLKMASS,  Author  of  ”  WUd  Qeorgie,”  “Lll,”  ho.  I  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

The  DEMOCRACY :  a  Novel.  By  Whyte 

Thorne.  8  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.  SANDWITH  OP  KARS. 

MINSTERBOROUGH :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 

By  Humphry  Sandwith,  O.B.,  D.O.L.  8  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

MR.  KINGSLEY’S  LAST  NOVEL. 

The  GRANGE  GARDEN :  a  Novel.  By  Henry 

Kingsley.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

JOSEPH  and  his  BRETHREN:  a  Dramatic 

Poem.  By  Charles  Wells.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne.  Crown  8to.,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait,  price  9s. 

ORIGINAL  PLAYS  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

“A  Wicked  World,”  “Charity,”  “Palace  of  Truth,”  “Pygmalion,” 
“  Trial  by  Jury,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  prioe  9s. 

MEMORIALS  of  the  late  Rev.  ROBERT 

STEPHEN  HAWKER,  sometime  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Gbohob  Ler,  D.C.L.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth 
extra.  Photographic  Portrait  and  lUnstrations,  prioe  12s. 

“  Dr.  Lee’s  “  Memorials  ”  is  a  far  better  record  of  Mr.  Hawker,  and  gives  a 
more  reverent  and  more  true  idea  of  the  man.  ...  Dr.  lightly  confines 
himself  to  his  proper  subject.” — A/heneeum.  _ 

HAYDON’S  CORRESPONDENCE  and  TABLE- 

TALK.  With  a  Memoir  bj  his  Son.  2  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with 
lUnstrations,  price  36i. 

“  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  social  and  artistic  hlstorv  of  the  time.'* 

Pall  Mall  Gaeette, 

VICTORIAN  POETS :  Critical  Essays.  By 

Bdmxtnd  Clarence  Strdman.  Small  8vo.,  doth  extra,  pries  9s. 

“  Mr.  Stedman  has  treated  a  subject  of  great  interest  in  a  manner  whldi  Is 
as  attractive  to  the  reader  as  it  is  just  to  the  poets  whom  he  has  nndsrtaksn  to 
criticise.”— 

CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  Plooadilly,  W. 
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Messrs.  TRUBNER  beg  to  announce  that  the  late  Lord  Amberley’s 
Work,  “AH  AHAlYm  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF,”  Two  Vols., 
demy  8vo.,  will  be  published  on  Saturday,  the  17th  instant. 


WEEKLY  KEVIEW, 

II£dacteur  en  Chef— M.  EUG.  V^RON. 

Director  for  England — MR.  J.  COMYNS  CARR. 

L’ART  is  published  Weekly  in  Paris,  and  is  richly  Illustrated  with  Etchings  and  Engravings  by  the  most  eminent  living  Artists. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Proprietors  of  L’ART  to  establish  an  international  community  in  matters  of  Art,  and  to  promote  among  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  and  in  America  a  knowledge  of  what  is  highest  in  the  Art  product  of  the  time,  irrespective  of  the  nationality 

of  the  Artist.  ,  ^  , 

With  this  object  In  view,  L’ART  devotes  special  attention  to  the  subiect  of  English  Art,  and  publishes  every  year  concurrent  Reviews 
of  the  Salon  and  Royal  Academy,  profusely  Illustrated  by  Sketches  and  Engravings  of  the  principal  Works  exhibited. 

SuBSCRimoN : — For  One  Year,  8s.;  for  Three  Months,  ^1  7^. 

L’ART  may  lie  obtained  of  all  the  London  Booksellers,  or  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Publisher,  M.  A.  Ballue,  at  the  Librarie 
de  L’Art,  3  Rue  de  la  Chauss^e  d’Antin,  Paris. 


This  (lay  is  publislKjd,  8vo.,  price  lOi.  6d. 


SIR  CHARLES  LYELL’S  WORKS 


THE  GREAT  PROBLEM: 

CAN  IT  BE  SOLVED? 


Twelfth  Edition,  with  Illustrations,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  price  32.». 

The  PEESrCIPLES  of  GEOLOGY;  or,  tlie 

Modem  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  considered  as  Illus¬ 
trative  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles  Ltkll. 

"  In  this  edition  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  set  the  seal  of  hU  matured  experience 
and  (xiniictions  upon  a  work  which  has  for  years  held  the  position  of  a  classic 
in  the  literature  of  scienoe.  Encyclopeedic  in  Its  scope,  and  exhaustive  in  its 
treatment,  the  Prineiplrt  of  Otology  may  be  looked  uiMn  with  pride,  not  only  as 
a  representative  of  English  science,  but  as  without  a  rival  of  its  kind  anywhere.’' 

Iktturday  Rrtiete. 

The  GEOLOGICAL  "'EVIDENCES  of  the 

ANTIQUITY  of  MAN.  With  an  Outline  of  Glacial  Post-tertiary  Geology, 
and  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  with  special  reference  to  Man’s  first 
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